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HEN 5200 coaches say. © 
“Give me Seal-O-San for 
my money.” it’s a pretty safe Lacy 


het that Seal-O-San will satisfy 
all your demands too. better © 
than any other gym floor finish. 


Like every coach who is sold on Seal- 
O-San. vou ‘Il get a non-skid Seal-O-San 
surface that will put “zip and go” into 
your plays. You'll get a floor finish that 
will keep your winning combinations 
intact by preventing floor injuries. 

Pulled muscles. torn ligaments and 


sprained ankles rarely happen on a 


Seal-O-San finished floor because the 
100° non-slippery surface permits sud- 
den stops and quick starts without 
undue strain on leg muscles. 


You'll find this slip-proof Seal-O-San 


NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 


This completely n@w edition of the 
Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches Digest 
will be treasured by every coach in 


the country. It contains photos, dia- 


grams, articles and suggestions on 
Offense, Defense and Fundamentals — 
written by America's leading coaches. 
Send for your free copy — today. 


Improves Footwork 


Ps finish—which the members of 
dh your squad can easily and 
8 quickly apply with a lambs- 
-@ wool mop—is also easily and 


inexpensively maintained. 

You see. Seal-O-San is not 
merely a surface finish. The free-flowing 
liquid penetrates deep, fills the wood 
cells, then seals the surface. Nothing can 
penetrate this Seal-O-San finish. Hence, 
costly scrubbing is seldom needed. In 
many schools, the savings obtained 
through Seal-O-San are being used to 
pure hase new equipment for the gym! 


Moreover, with this 
non-glare, soft-lustre 
Seal-O-San finish, you 
come into possession of b 

‘ Oe 
a truly beautiful floor Applied By Mop 
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—a floor which more and ' 

more “fans” will admire i 
as they view the cham- %! 
pionship brand of pivot- 
ing. passing and shooting 
your team displays on a 
Seal-O-San floor. 

You can be sure that 
the immediate improvement in team 
play noticed by 5200 Seal-O-San coaches 
will also be repeated on your Seal-O-San 
floor. And you'll agree that no other 
floor finish you've ever used possesses 
Seal-O-San’s qualities of durability, 
safety, and economy. 


Brings bigger 
Crowds to Games 


beauty, 

Why not refinish your gymnasium 
floor now with non-slippery Seal-O-San 
and enjoy the benefits of a playing 
surface that gives you everything. 
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SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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THE DROP 


By using slightly different grips and 
deliveries, a softball pitcher may im 
part various twists on the ball which 
will either completely baffle the bat- 
ter or keep him ina constant stale of 
uncertainty. The drop is one of the 
most effective deliveries for this pur 
pose. When pitched correctly, the 
ball approaches the batter in’ a 
straight line and then dips as il 
reaches the plate 

The principal steps are as shown: 


The pitcher holds the ball in both 


Grip for Fast Ball 


Ball is held firmly between thumb 
ind first and second fingers. Third 
and dittle fingers are curled back 


On release palm is turned to left 


Grip for Drop 


Vhumb is placed toright with first 


three fingers close together and 
little finger bent back. Ball, on the 
release, rolls off the three fingers 


Play, Softhall 


hands a foot or so in front of his body 
with the elbows at about hip level. 
Hle starts the delivery by turning 
slightly to the right, bringing the 
ball back with a circular motion to a 
point behind the hip. By keeping his 
center of gravity low and swinging 
the left leg back, he picks up a tre- 
mendous whip. The arm swings for- 
ward and the ball is released in front 
of the body almost on line with the 
opposite knee. As the ball is deliv- 
ered, the palm is turned obliquely up- 
ward and the ball rolls off the three 


middle fingers with plenty of spin. 
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IN THE SCHOLASTIC SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 


(come on. vou ball pl vers, get together 
i softball team from your school and 
enter the Scholastic Softball Tourna 
ment. It's mighty worth entering, too 

because to every member of the 
winning team will be awarded a hand 
ome pin, ¢ mblematic of the S« holasti 
Softball Championship. It’s a pin you'll 


SCHOLASTIC 


be proud to own and proud to wear 
very team has an equal chance to win 
You ll have lots of fun meet some 
real competition . and here’s hoping 
you re on the winning team when the 
last “‘out’’ is made. Your Athletic Di 


rector has all the details 


SOFTBALL 


CHAMPIONS 
94 


FEBI 


SOFTBALL IN your SCHOOL 


Let 


your students 

take advantage @ e- 

of this nation-wide 
intramural 


softball program 


In your school there are many softball players. To 
en provide a definite, organized program for the millions 
of American high school students, boys and girls who 
want to play softball, the makers of PEPSI-COLA 
have designed and are sponsoring SCHOLASTIC 


Softball is the new American fever: the sport and fun SOFTBALL TOL RNAMENTS, which are available 
of nearly 500,000 teams and 10,000,000 players, From Without charge to every high school in the United 
coast to coast on thousands of diamonds, in the gym States, These tournaments will be managed from the 
nasium and out of doors, millions of boys and girls oflice of Scholastic Coach, 220 East I2nd Sireet, 
ie playing this concentrated version of baseball. New York. N. Y. 


Fill in the coupon. Organize your students into teams. Game schedules and 
a lrophy for every member of the winning team will be sent to you without 
charge and withoul obligation. PEPSI ( OL. ‘co VP 1-\ ) offers this loe very 
high school in America in the interest of recreational sports. You are nol asked 
lo make any purchases of any product to lake advantage of this opportunity. 


1 In the coupon, estimate the number of 4. You will also receive drawcharts, and a | 

students who might be interested i ‘ALL FOR PLAYERS. Post the an- | 

in a softball tour- aeanauee so that students who are inter- 
ested can enroll. Fill in the names of teams 
on the Schedule Sheet, and your tournament 
is Started. 


joining a team enrolled 
hament. 


2 L pon recerving thre COUPON, OF & COPY 
of it, Scholastic Coach will send) you & In the spring, Scholastic Coach will | 


an dnstruction memorandum which contains publish several articles on the game. 


suggestions for conducting such a tour- Watch for them. They may help your stu- 
nament. These may save time for some dents to improve their games. 
coaches. Others may want lo follow a system You may have TWO > tournaments in 
of their own. Run these tournaments any vour school. if you prefer. [If you want 
way you choose. lo have one tournament for boys and an- on 
other for virls, two sets of trophies will be 
3. You will receive 12 trophies: one for sent to you. You may start the tournament 
ach member of the winning team and in the gymnasium and continue it outdoors, 
two for substitutes. if vou like. 


kor your conventence in enrolling your school, use coupon | 
thal appears on page 40 of thts issue of Scholastic Coach. 
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THE BALL THAT STARTED 


Spirit of “76 


‘The 


@ 1876, like the great °76 of the century before, 
marked the beginning of an American tradition. In 
1376 the National League was organized — and 
when it selected an official ball, Spalding was its 
choice, and has been ever since! 

Down through the generations this Spirit of °76 
has marched. Baseball is our national sport, a symbol 
of The American Way, keeping our youth ~ 
fit and free — prepared for every national 
need. And the Spalding ball has rolled 
through the years, still “the official” and 
still playing a leading part in the traditions 
of the game. 


Today, when you put this ball into play, your 
boys will catch the spirit of the game at its best. 
They'll be in there with the confidence of cham- 
pions, playing the kind of ball that’s a tribute to 
American sportsmanship — the kind of ball that 
will make you proud to say: “I’m their Coach.” 
Spalding B40 Baseball Shoe 
Popular running mate to the famous 
Spalding National League ball. Made 
of selected yellow back horse, fitted 
with tool-steel inner sole plates — 
non-rust. Light, snugly fitting, made 
to stand up to Big League standards. 
And priced right for limited team 
budgets. 


VY 


Spalding 
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DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 


BASEBALL 


EQUIPMENT 


-—CYMNASIUM 


EQUIPMENT 


Physical education calls for 
BAI.ANCED development. BAL- 
ANCED development means 
development of the upper body 
as well as of the legs. Only 
gymnasium exercises provide 
adequate development of the 
upper body. You can’t have 
gymnasium exercises without 
gymnasium equipment. 


It's as simple as that!—is your gymnasium equipped for a real physi- 
cal education program, or is it exclusively a basketball arena? Schools 
everywhere recognize the superiority of Porter-made gymnasium ap- 
paratus. When you are ready for HORSES, PARALLEL BARS, MATS, 
SPRINGBOARDS, CLIMBING ROPES, FLYING RINGS, STALL BARS— 


anything for the gym—consult with PORTER! 


a The New All-Steel FAN-SHAPED Basketball Bank! 


Schools everywhere are 
changing over to the new 
fan-shaped basketball 
banks. Coaches are realiz- 
ing the new kind of banks 
call for a new kind of ' 
game. Changing to the | 
new banks is easy and ~ 
inexpensive. The Porter 
fan-shaped bank is all- 
steel-—and it costs less 
than the old-style rectan- 
gular wood bank cost! 


~ 3 
Write for Free Illustrated Folder Today! ne” 4 


The New Improved FIGUREGRAM Score Board! 


The only basketball score board 
VISITUR © SLUMILegm © with SELECTIVE CONTROL! Punch 
the button and the number you 
want lights up. No backing up—no 
running through ten digits to correct 
a mistake. All electric and fully au- 
tomatic—yet, no motors or magnets. 
Fool-proof DIRECT WIRING through- 
out. 


\ Write for Descriptive Circular RIGHT NOW! - 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE GYMNASIUM CATALOG 


q "= J. E. PORTER 


CORPORATION viinois 


Manufacturers of the famous “Louden,” “Chicago” and “Spalding” lines 
of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment; and of 
“Junglegym” Climbing Structures. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


tte against colds! 


rs * Never before has it been so vital for our Nation to be 
- strong. It is more important than ever for young men 
, * to safeguard health — to avoid colds that frequently 
result in more serious illness. “Durene” athletic 
. * garments and knitted shirts and shorts for everyday 


: wear provide valuable protection against chills, colds 


. * and muscular stiffness. The double-fast absorbing 
oe and evaporating qualities of Durene mercerized 
ca * cotton yarn provide a first line of defense 


against colds. Always insist on “Durene”. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Famous coaches everywhere agree that ‘“‘Durene’”’ 


| a a ee vee is best for athletes —what is best for athletes is good 
lets, containing simple health rules on 


how to avoid colds, have been distrib- 


Dacerage nt htc Coates Done DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Directors and Athletic Coaches. Do you 
want a supply for your students? Write to 470 Fourth Avenue, New York «+ Dean Hill, President 


for everyone— remember, winners wear ‘“Durene”’. 
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STEEL POLES 


@ Monotubes are the product of specialists in stee/ 
pole construction. They are made of quality open 
hearth steel which is strengthened further by the 
Union Metal cold rolling process. Their long life 
and minimum maintenance makes for low final 
cost. They are easy to install and their slender, 
tapered design produces an attractive appearance 
and offers little or no obstruction to the view of 
the spectators. 


Monotube Steel Poles are designed to meet all 
sports field lighting applications. Services of ex- 
perienced engineers are yours without charge. 
Write for catalog describing the complete line of 
Monotube Floodlighting Poles. 

Three of eight 60-ft. Monotube Poles install- 


ed at Fawcett Stadium, Canton, Ohio. Each 
pole carries a bank of twelve 1500 W lamps. 


~* 
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Send me copy of your Catalog No. 70A describing 
Union Metal Floodlighting Poles. 


Name 
School Title 
Address 
a City State 


CANTON, OHIO 
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THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF ATHLETICS 


IV Pace 


HE best pace for any race is such 

that at the finish the contestant 
has utilized his maximum supply of 
energy. In other words, if he is stil] 
fresh or has something left at the fin- 
ish, his pace was too slow. Conversely, 
if he is exhausted before the finish, 
his pace has been too fast. 

In races of short duration, pace 
does not have to be considered. The 
athlete can rely on his ability to go 
into “oxygen debt” and, therefore, 
need save nothing. He may travel at 
top speed to the finish line. The term 
“oxygen debt” means that the mus- 
cles which are contracting without 
oxygen must later utilize oxygen for 
their recovery. This recovery oxygen 
pays off the debt, so to speak, of the 
muscles which have contracted in the 
absence of oxygen. 

A muscle in the absence of oxygen 
cannot contract for a long period of 
time, as oxygen is needed for recov- 
ery. Consequently, in races of long 
duration, the oxygen intake must 
nearly balance the oxygen utilization 
in order to continue the activity. 

The onset of second wind, experi- 
enced by most athletes early in the 
race, is thought to be the period at 
which the oxygen intake is balancing 
the oxygen outgo. Thus, short races 
between athletes of equal strength and 
skill will be won by the men who 
can build the greatest oxygen debt; 
whereas long races between the same 
men will be won by those who have 
the greatest oxygen intake in rela- 
tion to their oxygen outgo. 

Athletes in endurance contests must 
adapt their pace to their oxygen in- 
take, making sure they can finish the 
race before the maximum oxygen debt 
is incurred. This pace can be estab- 
lished only by experience. Each ath- 
lete must determine his own pace. 

Changes of speed during a race 
have been found to consume more 
energy than is used in maintaining 
a steady pace throughout the race. 
Coasting at certain intervals is time 
consuming and the energy required 
for acceleration is costly. 

A few coaches and experimenters in 
sports physiology have developed pac- 
ing machines with which the athlete 
may adjust his rate of speed and 
maintain it throughout the race. Some 
coaches clock their athletes, shouting 
off the time at each lap. Many good 
athletes have been known to carry 
stop watches on their hands to check 
their pace whenever necessary. 

Paavo Nurmi, the greatest distance 
runner of our time, was the outstand- 
ing exponent of the latter method. Al- 
though he was the keenest judge of 
pace that ever lived, he carried a 
watch in all his races to make certain 
he was following out the time sched- 
ule he had set for himself. 


LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE 
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IVE months have 
elapsed since Rep- 
resentative Pius L. 


Schwert of New York in- 
troduced Bill 10606 in the 
House of Representatives 
—the measure more fa- 
miliarly known as the 
National Preparedness 
Act for Health Education, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation in Schools and 
Summer Camps. 

At the time, we gave 
this bill our full support 
and urged the country’s 
school men to do like- 
wise. We knew full well 
that the bill stood little chance of 
passing a House busy with emer- 
gency legislation, but pointed out 
that a new Congressional session 
would dawn on January 3 and that 
at that time a bill hewn along the 
same lines of 10606 might again be 
presented. 

All this has come to pass. Bill 
10606 died a natural death. Con- 
gress opened shop again on January 
3. And even now Mr. Schwert has 
up before the House a revised edi- 
tion of 10606. 

The new combination of integers 
on the bill is 1074. But the essence 
remains the same. Several points 
have been clarified, a few loose ends 
knotted and the word “athletics” 
projected more prominently into the 
picture. Over 1,000 letters were 
scanned during the Christmas recess 
and a few excellent suggestions in- 
corporated into the bill. 

One fear voiced was that the bill 
might sap the strength of the state 
groups. If we endorse federal sub- 
sidization, some men queried. won’t 
we have to surrender freedom of lo- 
cal autonomy and control? 

You don’t have to go farther than 
the first two pages of the original 
bill to find your answer. The bill 
specifically states that the program 
will be administered “without Fed- 
eral control over educational poli- 
cies of States and localities. The 
provisions of this Act shall therefore 
be so construed as to maintain local 
and State initiative and responsi- 
bility in the conduct of education 
and to reserve explicitly to the 
States and their local subdivisions 
the administration of school pro- 
grams. .. .” (The italics are ours.) 

To allay any doubts, however, 
several modifications have been 
made that bring this point out in 
still bolder relief. 

By now practically every school 
man is aware of the contents of this 
bill and its tremendous educational 
import. The task that remains is to 
help push it through the House. The 
way to help is to give it your active 


support. As Professor M. E. Potter, 
of the physical education depart- 
ment at the University of Kentucky, 
asserts in the January issue of The 
Kentucky High School Athlete: 

“It is up to ‘we the people’ to sup- 
port this measure. If the bill dies in 
committee, if it is defeated in the 
House or the Senate, it will in large 
measure be the result of the lack of 
interest and action that you and I 
and every other teacher of health, 
physical education and recreation 
manifest in this matter. 

‘Our national Association (Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation) and its offi- 
cers are devoting time and money to 
support this measure. Many of our 
outstanding writers, leaders and 
thinkers are giving their support. 
However, this is not enough. Our 
national Association is but one unit; 
our leaders are relatively few in 
number compared to our total 
group. 

“If this Bill is to become a func- 
tional reality every member of our 
profession must give his time and 
interest to support its passage 
through our Congress. The final dis- 
position of this Bill will be the re- 
sult of work accomplished by pre- 
cinct workers, not political leaders. 
You and I are precinct leaders—let’s 
do our share.” 


REAT was the jubilation in the 
scholastic coaching ranks last 
month when Paul Brown, 32-year- 
old Massillon, Ohio, mastermind, 
took over the x and o professorship 
at Ohio State University. High 
school men have scaled many a col- 
lege wall before, but not since Bob 
Zuppke of Chicago Oak Park High 
School stepped into the Illinois berth 
in 1913 has a schoolboy coach 
“made” the Big Ten in one jump. 
What makes this move even more 
flattering to the scholastic coaching 
profession in general, was the sup- 
port Brown received for the job. Al- 
most the entire state was behind a 
“draft Brown” movement. Even the 
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University’s legions of 
Monday Morning Quar- 
terbacks rallied to his 
cause. 

Although Brown comes 
up to the big-time with 
no previous college expe- 
rience, he should have 
little trouble orienting 
himself. He is an alert, 
likable fellow who can 
keep his players up on 
their toes and make ’em 
like it. 

At Massillon, a town 
that knows and loves 
football, he was a favor- 
ite son, having himself 

once played for the school. He was 
the second smallest quarterback in 
Massillon history. The No. 1 man is 
also prospering these days. We refer 
to Harry Stuhldreher of Wisconsin. 

Brown’s record speaks volumes 
for his grey matter. In nine years 
Massillon has won 80 games, lost 8 
and tied 2. Out of the last 60 con- 
tests, Brown has lost only one. In 
five seasons his team was undefeat- 
ed. No wonder the Massillon chapter 
of the Monday Morning Quarter- 
backs is suffering from malnutrition! 

We only hope Michigan reads the 
box scores. 


UDGING from the major note of 
J most high school and college 
yells, adolescent America is simply 
brimming with a desire to lop off 
somebody’s head, preferably those 
of the other team. Many of our best 
yells have to do with murder, de- 
capitation (Give ’em the ax, the ax, 
the ax!) and death by strangulation. 

Since it was America that gave 
the world that fine old impartial 
slogan, “May the best man win,” all 
this is sort of embarrassing as well 
as downright bloodthirsty. So it was 
with pleasure, recently, that we de- 
tected a trend away from these san- 
guinary overtones. While our new 
cheers retain that precious wacki- 
ness we all love, there now appears 
new and refreshing notes of detach- 
ment. As a sample we give you the 
new yell composed by the engineer- 
ing department at Purdue Univer- 
sity: 

“E to X, DY, DX, E to X, DX; 
cosine, secant, tangent, sine; three 
point one four one nine: square root, 
cube root, BTU: slapstick, slide rule, 
yea Purdue.” 


E CAUGHT a preview of the 

new National League film the 
other day and found it as engrossing 
and educational a baseball film as 
we have ever seen. Filmed under 
the knowing eye of Ethan Allen, 
Winning Baseball takes you on a 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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GOLDEN GLOY 


Read the letter. It tells about one of the 
many Wilson products which sustain 
Wilson’s right to leadership. 

WILSON “GOLDEN GLOVES” BOXING 
GLOVES will again be used in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer GOLDEN GLOVES TOUR- 
NAMENT, and in many others, this year. 


Wherever the game is hardest and 
fastest—where the finest equipment 
alone is good enough—the name 
“‘Wilson’’ will be found. That’s why 
**Tt’?s Wilson Today in Sports Equip- 
ment’’—In tennis, golf, badminton, 
football, baseball and basketball Wilson 
Equipment is used and endorsed by the 
greatest group of stars in America. For 
the latest in design and construction 
be sure your equipment is made by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 
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by SAM OTIS 


Sports Editor and Director 
of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Golden Gloves Tournament 
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December 27, 1940 


Mr. Joseph S. Newman 
Newman Stern Company 
1740 East 12th Street 
City 


Dear Joe: 


Thank you for apprising me of the arrival of the 
gloves for the Plain Dealer's thirteenth annual Golden 
Gloves Tournament. 


I know from experience that they will again 
satisfactory. We have been using the Wilson Pa i 
years, and they have stood the rigorous test of the four 
days of fighting in a highly pleasing manner. In the 
hundreds of bouts that have marked our tournaments, we 
never have found a single flaw in any glove and neither 
has any coloring ever come off a Wilson glove. 


As a matter of comparison, I might add that one 
year we used a glove of a different make with sad results. 
About eight or ten pairs failed to stand the grind and the 
dye from these gloves came off and decorated the boxers in 
most grotesque fashion. No such thing ever has happened 


in the years we have used the Wilson glove and we are hape 
Py to recommend it to others conducting tournaments that 
require nothing but the best. 


Very truly yours, 


os. OK 


SAM D. OTIS 
Sports Editor and 
Golden Gloves Director 
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ROSE BOWL GAME TECHNICAL REPORT 


By E. C. Horrell 


Head Coach, University of California at Los Angeles 


packed, wild-scoring game be- 

fore 91,000 fans, Stanford Uni- 
versity defeated the University of 
Nebraska 21 to 13 in one of the 
greatest of Rose Bowl games. 

From the opening kickoff, which 
Francis of Nebraska returned to the 
48-yard line, and then pushed over 
for a touchdown four minutes later, 
until Kmetovic’s 40-yard punt re- 
turn and Albert’s daring throwing at 
the end, there was in evidence both 
the technical and spectacular bril- 
liance of two well-coached teams. 

Nebraska opened the game with a 
rush. Francis received the kickoff 
on about the center of the 28-yard 
line, returned a few steps up field 
then broke to the right up the side- 
line behind a well-formed mass of 
interference. Seven plays later he 
scored the first touchdown of the 
game. Two reverses and two “mouse 
trap” plays accounted for all but 
eight yards of the distance. 

The power, the excellent execu- 
tion of individual blocking assign- 
ments and the apparent high morale 
of the offensive team made this a 
drive which will long be remem- 
bered in Rose Bow] history. 

Stanford, finding themselves in a 
hole, as they had in several games 
last fall, opened up with a spe- 
cially prepared attack, but soon 


[ A SPECTACULAR, thrill- 


dropped this for the ‘Model T” for- 
mation they used so successfully 
during the season. 

Long gains were scored by Kmeto- 
vic of 17, 15 and 24 yards, respec- 
tively, placing the ball deep in Ne- 
braska’s territory. After once los- 
ing the ball on the 25-yard line, the 
Indians came back with a 47-yard 
drive to score from the 10-yard line, 
Gallerneau going over standing up. 
The play on which he scored ac- 
counted for touchdowns against al- 
most every team Stanford met last 
season. (See Diag. 3). Score 7-7. 


Huskers break tie 


The second period was equally 
thrilling, with Nebraska scoring 
from the Stanford 33-yard line on a 
long pass after Zikmund recovered 
Kmetovic’s fumble of Rohrig’s quick 
kick. On the following play Rohrig 
beautifully executed a pass to Zik- 
mund behind Gallerneau, who is 
considered one of the Coast’s best 
pass defenders. Linskog blocked the 
attempted conversion. Score 13-7, 
favor of Nebraska. 

Again in the hole Stanford took 
the ball on the 35-yard line, after 
Rohrig kicked out of bounds, and 
went 65 yards in eight plays for a 
touchdown. The last play of the 
drive was a long pass to Gallerneau, 
who broke in between the two deep 


men in Nebraska’s defense, which 
on this particular play was a 5-2- 
2-2. (Diag. 4). Albert converted 
with a place-kick. Score 13-14, fa- 
for of Stanford. 

The third quarter opened with 
Francis kicking off to Stanford’s 
four-yard line, where Kmetovic re- 
ceived the ball and returned it to 
the 25. Three plays later Albert 
quick-kicked 68 yards over the Ne- 
braska goal line. Nebraska made a 
first down, then kicked on fourth 
down of the next series to Albert on 
the 14-yard line, who returned to 
the 24. 

Stanford marched from her 24- 
yard line to the Nebraska two-inch 
line, and there was stopped by a 
great last - ditch stand. Nebraska’s 
renitency was extraordinary in view 
of the fact that it was accomplished 
with a 5-4-2 defense and that Stan- 
ford had the ball on the one-yard 
line with first down and goal to go. 

It was following this goal-line 
stand that Hopp kicked from behind 
his own goal line under tremendous 
pressure from the Stanford ends and 
linebackers (6-2-2-1 defense) to 
Kmetovic, who returned the ball 
from right to left almost straight 
across the field, then cut back and 
skirted the sidelines for another 
score. (Diag. 9). Albert again place- 
kicked the extra point. Score 21-13. 


Diag.6 


In spite of the lead Albert con- 
tinued to play a daring passing game 
up to within six plays of the final 
gun. Nebraska did not threaten 
again. 

With this general picture of the 
game in mind, it is interesting to 
note some of the more technical 
angles of the game. The matter of 
individual technique, the plan of or- 
ganization, the systems of attack, 
the technique of throwing and re- 
ceiving passes, punting and place- 
kicking, etc.—are too exhaustive to 
cover in this report, but some of the 
highlights are recorded as they ap- 
peared to the writer. 

Nebraska operated primarily from 
a single wing formation which they 
threw to both sides. The great threat 
of the formation germinated from 
the reverses which were executed 
with either the fullback or the tail- 
back receiving the ball and revers- 
ing it to the wingback or spinning 
through the line with devastating 
cross-blocking on Stanford’s hard- 
charging linemen. 

Early in the game Banducci, Stan- 
ford’s right tackle, was allowed to 
slip through and Francis, after spin- 
ning to Luther, who carried out the 
fake excellently, then turned back 
(half spin) and ran 19 yards to the 
Stanford 36. Petsch, blocking back, 
completely eliminated Banducci 
from the play with a shoulder block 
that dumped Banducci directly in 
the way of the end. Palmer, Stan- 
ford’s center linebacker, was blocked 
from such an angle and hit so hard 
that he probably doesn’t know yet 
who hit him. 

Nebraska followed this with an- 
other ‘“‘sucker” play on the center 
lineman and this netted 12 yards. 
The blocking and the whole timing 
of the plays were a treat to behold. 
(Diags. 13 and 14.) 

Stanford tightened its defense and 
played across the line much more 
cautiously after being ‘“mouse- 
trapped” and Nebraska very wisely 
elected to give the ball to Luther on 
a reverse who skirted the left end 
of his line to the nine-yard line. 
After Francis bucked over guard for 
two yards, Hopp reversed to Luther 
who cut inside the end for five yards. 
Francis then crashed over on an off- 
tackle buck. 

The Cornhuskers complemented 
their ground game with a superb 
aerial attack. Rohrig tossed both the 
short and the long ones well. He 
made his passing more effective by 
looking at another receiver before 
delivering the pass. The pass to 
Zikmund was especially well placed 
and was thrown high enough so that 
Gallerneau had no chance of touch- 
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ing it once Zikmund got behind him. 

With both teams using five-man 
lines on defense, there was little 
pressure put on the passer. Both 
teams had good protection for their 
passers and ample time to execute 
the pass after surveying the field, 
Stanford enjoyed an unusual free- 
dom in this respect, giving Albert 
ideal conditions under which to dis- 
play his ability. 


Stanford’s Model T 


For the benefit of those who have 
not seen the T formation in action, 
you may describe it as a formation 
in which every man plays in the po- 
sition the score card assigns him. In 
short the line is balanced, the quar- 
terback is behind center and the 
other three backs are in line behind 
him. This backfield alignment forms 
the letter “T,” thus the name. 

The quarterback stands directly 
behind the center with his hands 
between the center’s legs and his 
chest over the pivot’s hips. The pas- 
sage of the ball between the center 
and the quarterback is an automatic 
and blind exchange. The quarter 
takes the ball directly from the cen- 
ter’s hands as the latter passes it up 
into his crotch. 

The other backs are as indicated 
in Diag. 1 with the fullback five 
yards directly back of center and 
the halves four and a half yards di- 
rectly back of the holes between the 
ends and tackles. 

The plays may be executed di- 
rectly off the T or with any one of 
the three deep backs in motion. The 
backs may move in either direction. 
While the full makes the most of 
this option, dividing his time equally 
between dashes to the left and to 
the right, the halves usually cross to 
the opposite side. 

The ends also add to the enemy’s 
confusion occasionally by fanning 
out to the side. Only one moves out 
on any play. however. Thus, there 
may be a seven count or more as 
the boys maneuver into position. 
First one man shifts to a set position. 
As he comes to a stop, a second man 
darts out. The team may start while 
the second man is still in motion, or 
they may wait until he drops into a 
set position. 

Diag. 2 shows some of the possi- 
bilities of this offense. The left half 
here is illustrating the usual kind of 
man-in-motion Stanford uses. The 
ball is snapped back as he reaches 
the point marked “X.” 

The movements of the right half 
are typical variations, the man in 
motion moving into a flanker posi- 
tion before the ball is snapped. He 
starts as soon as the left end sets his 
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feet after fanning out to the side. 
The plays are all timed and exe- 
cuted according to the quarterback’s 
count. 

The attack has the advantage of 
precise timing. The ball - carrier 
reaches the hole just as his team- 
mates are clamping on their blocks, 
and before the defense has been able 
to attain full momentum. Through 
a carefully - timed man-in-motion, 
Stanford gets a single wing, a flank- 
er and other formations without the 
one-second pause that is necessary 
in shifting. 

There is a constant threat of a 
play into the line, forcing the line- 
backers to hold their posts until 
they are sure the faker does not 
have the ball. If the linebackers are 
delayed that long, they are too late 
to cover other vital territories effec- 
tively. The T also has the advantage 
of providing superior blocking an- 
gles on the secondary, due to the de- 
lay of the defense in locating the 
ball and fathoming the play. 

Most defensive men are caught 
out of position and find difficulty in 
recovering. Often the play does not 
follow the man in motion; yet the 
defense cannot afford to ignore him. 
Each time a flanker goes out a de- 
fensive man must go with him. It is 
much easier to decoy a man out of 
the play than it is to knock him 
down. If the defense is not decoyed, 
the flankers become receivers of for- 
ward and lateral passes. 

A change in the timing of the snap 
signal from the man-in-motion to 
the set formation is sure to catch 
some of the opponents on their heels. 
Another factor contributing to Stan- 
ford’s success is that they use a 
greater variety of plays than most 
teams. It is remarkable how well 
they are all executed. 


Shaughnessy’s psychology 


Although Coach Shaughnessy had 
few good replacements for his first- 
stringers, he gave every man on the 
team the thrill of playing in the 
Rose Bowl. It was an expression of 
his confidence in them to play their 
best under fire. It probably was this 
sort of reciprocal confidence that 
brought Stanford in one season from 
a cellar position in the Pacific Coast 
Conference to the winner of the 
league and of the famed Bowl game. 

Stanford’s opposition last season 
found Standlee a hard-driving full- 
back and Albert an _ outstanding 
passer. The halves were great re- 
ceivers and so were the ends. With 
the constant threat of a run or a 
pass, the opposition was always in 
hot water. If Stanford lacked an 
outstanding passer or a fullback the 
pressure would have been greatly 


relieved, inasmuch as a primary re- 
sponsibility could have been as- 
sumed. 

Furthermore, it was impossible to 
put a cup defense around the T, 
since there is a man in motion and 
ends out wide to whom the ball can 
be passed. Very seldom did the In- 
dians mass interference. 

Several of Stanford’s pet plays are 
shown in the accompanying dia- 
grams. When the play in Diag. 3 is 
timed correctly, there is very little 
the defense can do to stop it. 

The play is executed very fast and 
usually follows the man-in-motion 
play, catching the defense flatfooted. 
Both the left half and the quarter- 
back carry out their fakes, drawing 
the defensive half’s attention to the 
backs moving parallel to the line of 
scrimmage. The one-step feint in 
the opposite direction by the full 
and the left half is sufficient to 
freeze the center linebacker and let 
the guard block him away from the 
ball-carrier. 

Obviously the hole is open only 
for an instant, and it is the fine tim- 
ing and precision of the blocking 
that makes it go. 

After Nebraska’s second touch- 
down Stanford evened up matters 
with the pass play outlined in 
Diag. 4. A man-to-man defense ap- 
parently was played here, leaving 
Gallerneau to be covered by the 
halfback, who hesitated in order to 
check the man in the flat zone. 

As soon as the pass was thrown 
Rohrig left his man and attempted 
to cover the receiver, but he over- 
shot the tackle and Gallerneau 
scampered to the promised land. 

The play in Diag. 5 broke very 
fast with Kmetovic receiving the 
ball in full stride as he passed the 
defensive end. He was out of reach 
of the linebacker before the defense 
was aware of the play’s direction. 
Albert turned to the left as though 
to give the ball to fullback Standlee, 
then tossed a two-handed under- 
hand lateral to Kmetovic who out- 
ran the halfback but was brought 
down by the safety. 

As the Cornhuskers started solv- 
ing the outside plays, Stanford came 
up with Diag. 6 or one of its many 
variations inside the ends. The right 
half is in motion on this play and 
the ball is snapped as he reaches a 
point behind his left end. This had 
been a favorite of the Indians all 
season. 

Diag. 7 starts very definitely as a 
running play, with Albert being 
given the option of running or pass- 
ing according to the lay of the land. 

A sample of Shaughnessy’s inge- 
nuity in dressing up one play to look 
like another is illustrated in Diag. 8. 
Starting out identically as Diag. 6 it 


Diag. 8 \ 
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Diag. 11 


develops into a pass instead of a run. 

Logically, the linebacker must 
cover the buck as he did before, the 
halfback must cover the man in mo- 
tion and the safety the end. If the 
defensive half stays back to cover 
the Indian left half, Albert throws 
to the flat man. If there is any ques- 
tion as to which man the half is go- 
ing to cover, Albert will fake a 
throw to the man in the flat, allow- 
ing Kmetovic a chance to break be- 
yond the half, and then throw to 
Kmetovic who should be entirely in 
the clear, the safety having been 
drawn over by the left end. 

Diag. 9 outlines the most sensa- 
tional run of the day, Kmetovic’s 
39-yard punt return that sewed up 
the game. It was a superb demon- 
stration of the art of setting up the 
defense and following it up with an 
excellent choice of cutting and bro- 
ken - field running. The downfield 
blocking was a sight to behold, with 
Huskers being strewn like corn- 
stalks over the turf. 

Armstrong (No. 1) blocked Pres- 
ton and then came back to take 
Knight. Parker (No. 2) led Kmeto- 
vic and took out Alfson and Pro- 
chaska as the ball-carrier reversed 
his field. Albert (No. 3) blocked 
Knight first and then Preston, who 
was chasing Kmetovic after recover- 
ing from his block by Armstrong. 


On Kmetovic’s flight down the 
sideline Francis (a) was mowed 
down by Palmer and Luther (b) 
hit by Meyer. Luther, however, 
shook off his block and dove for the 
ball-carrier at point c. Unhappily 
for the Huskers he missed. 


Stanford on defense 


On defense Stanford operated pri- 
marily from a 5-3-2-1 (Diag. 10). 
The line crashed hard, attempting to 
make Nebraska ‘“‘show” as early as 
possible, and the linebackers piled 
rapidly into the hole the ball-carrier 
headed for. The halves and the line- 
backers were responsible for the 
wide plays, but the latter were re- 
sponsible first for the territory to 


the inside. 
The ends were charged with driv- 


ing the play deep enough so that the 
linebacker could come up and make 
the tackle if the play went around; 
otherwise, it appeared, the ends 
were responsible for the territory 
inside to the tackle. 

The tackles covered to their in- 
side and the guards had the terri- 
tory immediately in front of them. 

The biggest problem Stanford ex- 
perienced was that of crashing in 
and trying to pick the play rather 
than defending territory first. 

Against passes the Indians em- 
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ployed a 5-2-2-2 or a 5-2-2-1-1 with 
the last two men staggered. They 
attempted to rush the passer more 
than Nebraska. They played what 
seemed to be a zone defense with ro. 
tation of the backs to strengthen the 
territory left by the half covering 
the man in the flat. 

As a rule the Stanford linebackers 
came in very fast, giving the offense 
little chance to get a clean smack at 
them. This was true of their punt 
and goal-line defenses also. In both 
these situations they used a 6-2-2-]. 

There was no evidence in their 
defense against punts that the In- 
dians attempted to hold up the line. 
men in the hope of getting a long 
run-back. Rather, it appeared, they 
were always trying to block the 
kick. Linskog, center, found the left 
tackle blocking outward on the 
tackle, and the guard blocking on 
the inside man. He used this to great 
advantage in blocking a kick late 
in the game. 


Nebraska’s offense 


Nebraska used the single wing 
formation in Diag. 11 as the spring- 
board for its attack. The formation 
was thrown to both sides with the 
players in the same position; i.e., the 
wingback was in the wingback spot 
whether the formation was shifted 
right or left, the strong-side end was 
always in the strong-side position, 
etc. 

The Cornhuskers also used a dou- 
ble wingback formation from which 
they ran some reverses, but these 
were not as successful as the plays 
run from the single wing. 

Diags. 12 to 14 show the sequence 
of spinner plays which completely 
baffled Stanford and brought the 
Cornhuskers within shot - put dis- 
tance of the goal. 

The first play (Diag. 12) appar- 
ently was used to estimate the Stan- 
ford defense and to set up the cross- 
blocking on the play which followed. 
Following this reverse, in which he 
gave the ball to the right half, Fran- 
cis half spun, faked to the right half 
and drove inside his left tackle 
(Diag. 13). The precision of the play 
and the sharpness of the blocking 
were almost perfect. 

Spinner plays like Diag. 14, the 
third play of the sequence which 
netted 12 yards, accounted for many 
of Nebraska’s gains. They were used 
judiciously and were set up by 
beautifully executed reverses and 
sweeps which froze the defense un- 
til blocking contact was made. 

Francis was exceptionally cool in 
executing the half spin to the wing, 
who carried out the fake perfectly. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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INTRODUCTION TO SCHOOLBOY TUMBLING 


By Eugene Weftstone 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
on the organization and coaching of high 
school tumbling by Eugene Wettstone, varsity 
aymnastic coach at The Pennsylvania State 
College, whose team last year placed second 
in the National A.A.U. championships at Chi- 
cago. Before coming to Penn State the author, 
‘n 1935 and ‘37, was the Big Ten all-round gym- 
nastic champion and in 1937 a national inter- 
collegiate champion. Next month he will cover 
elementary skills and in March, advanced tum- 


bling. 


OYS are always tumbling: in 
the gymnasium, on the lawn 
and at the beach. The physio- 


logical source of this “drive” is 


deeply rooted, going back to natural 
impulses and patterns of play. You 
may define it as that interest, com- 
mon to most adolescents, in manip- 
ulating the body, in self-testing for 
accomplishment and in the expres- 


On this attempt at a back handspring 
the boy kneeling on the mat serves 
both as a spotter (safety man) and as 
an assistant, lending a helping hand. 


sion of self through physical activ- 
ity. 

In the average school, stunts and 
tumbling are more popular with the 
students than heavy apparatus work. 
One of the principal reasons for this 
is that tumbling requires less in the 
way of arm strength. It places more 
of a premium on agility, flexibility 
and balance. Through the use of 
these fundamental muscles, the or- 
ganic system is developed and stim- 
ulated to function properly. A 
neuromuscular development follows 
which results in skill in the use of 
the body. 

With all these potentialities, tum- 
bling still isn’t receiving the atten- 
tion and coaching it merits. This is 
probably due to the common con- 
ception that the coach himself must 
be an experienced tumbler. Fortu- 
nately this is not true. Some of the 


best high school tumbling teams are 
coached by men who, though keenly 
interested and well informed, have 
never actively engaged in the sport. 

The purpose of this series is to 
present methods of coaching high 
school tumblers and detecting po- 
tential material, and also to elab- 
orate on a few ways of organizing 
the squad. Coaches who are not well 
informed on the fundamentals may 
pick up many of the rudiments by 
reading books on the subject. The 
following are recommended: The 
Tumbler’s Manual by W. R. LaPorte 
and A. Renner, Apparatus and Tum- 
bling Exercises by Leopold F. Zwarg 
and Tumbling Illustrated by L. L. 
McClow. 

The approach to tumbling and the 
elementary skills can be taught with 
little equipment other than mats. A 


Illustrated here is the use of the lunge 
or safety belt, an excellent mechanical 
aid that is attached to the tumbler’s 
waist to prevent him from falling. 


number of the regulation 5 by 10 
foot mats, tied together, makes a 
suitable pad for routine tumbling. 

An early start is probably the 
most essential factor involved in 
successful tumbling. Coaches should 
try to interest a large number of 
boys on the junior high school level, 
but should not feel discouraged if 
some drop out. 

It is important to recognize po- 
tential talent in the beginning. A 
simple strength test of the chinning 
type or a series of stunts—such as 
vaulting over apparatus—will un- 
cover any potential material in the 
required physical education classes. 

Very few, if any, outstanding 
tumblers acquire this aptitude in 
late youth. At the earlier ages boys 


Definite objectives and goals are 
of value in motivating the squad 


are more supple and will take pun- 
ishment and defeat without discour- 
agement. Skills should be taught 
then, when the muscles are still pli- 
able and it is easier to limber up 
without becoming stiff. 

In starting out it is obvious that 
the elementary things should come 
first. Stay with the fundamentals 
until they have been mastered. Prac- 
ticing a skill once or twice is never 
sufficient for mastery. The more a 
trick is repeated, the more faith the 
boy develops in himself and the bet- 
ter his foundation for the more dif- 
ficult tricks to follow. If a high 
school boy is correctly motivated, it 
should not be difficult to interest 
him in practicing a skill over and 
over again, especially when the ele- 
mentary skills are worked into vari- 
ous routines. 

The coach must insist on good 
technique and proper control from 
the beginning. If a boy becomes 


tis 


Coaches have found this type of sup- 
port effective in safeguarding the be- 
ginner front somersaulter against minor 
injuries, especially shin splints. 


careless in his technique he will 
soon become careless in the way he 
warms up and in the way he ap- 
proaches new skills. 

Progress should be made with 
new movements in order to main- 
tain interest. The coach should work 
out new routines and set up certain 
objectives and goals which will 
stimulate the competitive instinct of 
his boys. A definite assignment of 
this type will save time in practice 
neriods. As soon as a new skill is 
learned it should be incorporated in 
a routine. Skills should be varied 
to make diversified routines. 

Probably the most important hint 


(Continued on page 36) 


LAY DAYS have been devel- 

oped in our modern physical 

education program as a result 
of an effort by the profession to 
provide an educationally sound re- 
placement for interscholastic com- 
petition. 

The urgent need for such a sub- 
stitution has been the inevitable 
outcome of our modern stress on 
‘‘games for all.’’ This emphasis, de- 
veloping at a period when leisure- 
time activity was the growing prob- 
lem, has made interscholastic com- 
petition, with its limited opportuni- 
ties for participation, a wholly un- 


satisfactory and inadequate pro- 
gram. 
Sponsored in the beginning by 


various university departments of 
physical education for women, play 
days in variously modified forms 
have grown into integral parts of 
programs for senior and junior high 
school students, 

The primary aims of promoting 
play days for high school girls are 
to permit healthful participation in 
athletic games, stunts, seasonal 
sports, and rhythmic activities; to 


Set "em Up... 


By Mildred Shapiro 


Play days in Connecticut received their 
greatest impetus four years ago when the Com- 
mittee on Girls' Athletics of the state Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Conference, acting upon 
the suggestion of executive-secretary Wal- 
ter B. Spencer, abolished the annua! spring 
tennis tournament and substituted in its stead 
a Tennis Play Day. The Committee that year 
approached 102 schools in the hope of interest- 
ing them in a new cooperative sport program. 
Of these 7! expressed a willingness to cooper- 
ate, with the result that 17 play days were or- 
ganized throughout the state. Today the pro- 
gram accommodates over 2000 students in 15 
sections. Miss Mildred Shapiro, of Bridgeport, 
forwards an outline of the general setup, based 
upon materials gathered from Miss Helen 
Lockwood, chairman of the girls’ athletic com- 


mittee, and her associates. 


give students an opportunity to 
mingle with those of other schools; 
and to give them active experience 
in planning and executing the day’s 
schedule. By healthful participation 
is meant spontaneous fun, unspoiled 
by the tension of over-excited audi- 
ences; fun that provides wholesome 
competition with a genuine, friend- 
ly, play spirit predominating.* 

There are any number of ways to 
organize play days. In Connecticut 
there are five types. The first is the 
Inter-Class in which groups from 
certain classes compete against sim- 
ilar groups from other schools. 

The second is the Inter-Organiza- 
tion where a team from one school 
competes against a unit from anoth- 
er school. In this type of play day 
several sports are offered to the 
girls, who may enter those appeal- 
ing to them. 

A Seasonal Play (Sport) Day is a 
third type. The sport of the particu- 
lar season is played by mixed teams 
from all the participating schools. 
In keeping with the spirit of the af- 
fair, sensationalism and “starring” 

*State Department of Education (Wash- 


ington): Health and Physical Education, A 
Program for High School Boys and Girls. 
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are played down to cooperative 
team effort and friendly participa- 
tion. 

The fourth type of play or sport 
day is the Rotary Seasonal in which 
a unit consists of six schools. Each 
takes a turn to organize a specific 
sport day every two years. In this 
program stress is placed on the 
skillful playing of fall, winter and 
spring activities by the better-than- 
average girl. 

City-Wide play days constitute 
the fifth type. For this affair several 
schools in a city send representa- 
tives to the one designated as the 
hostess. This meeting is organized 
for the purpose of giving the less 
gifted, the average and the out- 
standing athletes an equal chance to 
participate. 

After the type of play day has 
been decided upon, the next step is 
to determine when to hold it and 
whom to invite. The affair may be 
held in the morning and followed 
by luncheon or held in the after- 
noon and followed by tea: or it may 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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NEBRASKA GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT SURVEY 


Ninety-eight of the schools covered have from 
one to thirteen pieces of apparatus available 


By Charles E. Miller 


Charles E. Miller, gymnastics coach at the 
University of Nebraska, was one of the guiding 
lights behind the success of the first Nebraska 
state championship gym meet. Out of this 
meet came the inspiration for his survey on high 
school gymnasium facilities. 


EARLY last spring fourteen 
5 members of the Nebraska 

State High School Activities 
Association gathered at the state 
university for the first championship 
gym meet ever held in the state. 
Started more or less as an experi- 
ment the meet proved its worth in 
every respect; so much so that it was 
put on the calendar of events for 
the coming year. 

As numerous requests. started 
coming in for further information on 
various phases of the meet, there 
grew a curiosity on our part con- 
cerning the number of schools hav- 
ing gymnasiums and the type of 
equipment that could be found in 
them. 

To gather this information we 
drew up a questionnaire dealing 
with apparatus and mats, and sent 
it to the superintendents of the 600 
schools listed in the state high school 
education directory. There was no 
attempt to classify the schools; large 
and small, consolidated, county and 
rural high schools all received the 
questionnaire. 

Replies were received from 402 of 
these schools. Two hundred and 
ninety-nine reported gymnasiums, 
but several qualified their reports 
with statements to the effect that 
their gyms were rented halls or only 
assembly rooms with the seats re- 
moved. In one case a basement was 
serving as a recreation room. In all 
there were ten such reports. One 
school reported a gym but stated 
that it was out of use. These were 
included in the total of 299. 

The remainder of the reporting 
schools, 103 in number, declared 
they did not have gymnasiums. 
Some reported they would have one 
as soon as new buildings were com- 
pleted, while others mentioned plans 
in the making. These were all placed 
among the have-nots. 

Ninety -eight schools reported 
gymnasium equipment of the nature 
indicated in the survey, while 201 
stated they had neither light appa- 
ratus, heavy apparatus nor mats. 
One school reported the availability 
of all types of equipment but not in 
the gym. Another reported equip- 


ment of gymnastic nature but failed 
to specify the type. 

Tumbling mats lead all other 
types of equipment by a wide mar- 
gin, as you may observe in the fol- 
lowing table. Ninety-two schools 
reported tumbling mats as such, and 
two others reported the use of mats 
as goal pads. These two were not in- 
cluded in the table. 


Gymnasium Equipment 
in 98 Nebraska High Schools 


Type of Equipment No. Reporting 


DS iaiereic sis e2sgie ner 92 
Horizontal bar .... 27 
Climbing rope .... 26 
Flying rings ...... 23 
Side horse ........ 23 
Parallel bars ...... 22 
Springboard....... 17 
eee 6 
Indian clubs ...... a 
eee 3 
ee 3 
Dumb-belis ........ 3 
Climbing pole ..... 1 
Vaulting box ...... 1 
ESA 1 
Tumbling beit..... 1 
Low parallel bars.. 1 
Traveling rings ... 1 
oo sp ee 2 


Size and Number of Mats 
in 92 Nebraska High Schools 


Size in feet Number 
Se ere 4 
WN 5 25s wiaselesdies 12 
| ere 2 
MINCE % oaxciare. svaimieias 11 
WE sic abs 13 
Le 2 
Se ae os 
WO os a dcaisie.ays Ff 
MN ie casas oxcianwinnsve 8 
rere 61 
BD cos cs sarninas 2 
| rere 2 
A, re 2 
BN io evecare 3 
ere 27 
kee Te Ff 
CUT sak ca cciwaon 9 
ae re 8 
i 2 eer 1 
SS ere 15 
i hy i oe 1 
Sara 1 
ee 2 
Co | re 2 

WN) Oe o.oo ocece reese 2 
TOE TO a hc isiccens 3 
eee 3 
Medium .......... 2 
Size not reported .. 38 
Size or no. not re- 
aera 8 


From the data gathered on mats, 
one may assume there is no such 
thing as a standard size. Several 
schools reported mat sizes that 


would indicate they were used for 
boxing or wrestling. Thirty-eight 
mat returns were not accompanied 
by measurements, while eight schools 
reported mats but gave neither size 
nor number. The number of mats 
found in each school ranged from 
two to ten, with the average about 
five. 

After mats the most popular items 
of equipment, in order of frequency, 
were: horizontal bar, climbing rope, 
flying rings, side horse, parallel bars, 
spring board, buck, and Indian 
clubs. There was no attempt to re- 
cord the total number of each piece 
of apparatus. In other words, if a 
school had several spring boards, 
only one was counted in the table. 
One school reported two completely 
equipped gyms but received only 
one tabulation mark for each piece 
it checked. 

The table that follows offers a 
comparison of equipped gyms in 98 
of the Nebraska schools. The para- 
phernalia available for use in these 
gyms range from one to thirteen 
items of equipment. 


1. Schools reporting only one unit. 
TuUMbHnG Mats... ......6.0es000. 48 
Medieme balls... .......5...ssee0s 1 
er 


2. Schools reporting two units. 

Flying rings and mats........... 
Climbing rope and mats......... 
Side horse and mats............ 
Mats and tumbling belt......... 
Parallel bars and mats.......... 
Horizontal bar and mats......... 
Spring boards and mats.......... 


m DOD = be 


3. Schools reporting three units. 


Mats, wands, dumb-bells........ 
Mats, wands, Indian clubs....... 
Horiz. bar, side horse, mats...... 
Horiz. bar, parallel bars, mats... 
Horiz. bar, climbing rope, mats... 
Flying rings, ropes, mats......... 
Spring boards, rope, mats....... 
Mats, dumb-bells, Indian clubs... 


“DOD be BO 


4. Schools reporting four units. 
Side horse, mats, dumb-bells and 
er | 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, fly- 
ing Tings, and mats........... 1 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, side 
horse and Mets... .........5.. 1 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, 
climbing pole and mats....... 1 
Horizontal bar, flying rings, climb- 
ing rope and Mats.........5..+ 1 
Horizontal bar, spring boards, 
climbing rope and mats....... 1 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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THE BASKETBALL COACH’S GAME CARD 


During Roland Ross’ ten years of coaching 


at Roxbury, N. Y., Central School he has ex- 
perimented with various coaches’ game cards 
t of the conviction that the data you hur- 


riedly jot down while following the game are in- 
valuable in directing the strategy of your team. 
He describes the card he developed in recent 


years, which he believes helped his team 
amass a record of 56 wins in 67 games over a 
four-year stretch. 


with some sort of scorecard 
on which they jot vital bits of in- 
formation to relay to their boys at 
half-time or via substitutes during 
the game? 

The writer has found that there 
are about as many sideline directors 
who record their impressions in 
black and white as there are those 
who entrust them to memory. 

A few coaches, notably Nat Hol- 
man of the College of the City of 
New York (C.C.N.Y.), keep an as- 
sistant manager alongside them on 
the bench armed with a notebook. 
Anything they see of interest is 
communicated orally to the aide-de- 
camp who immediately enters the 
note into his book. This information 
is used as fodder for half-time 
critiques or filed away in the coach’s 


OW MANY basketball 
coaches follow the game 


By Roland Ross 


head for reference in the future. 

At Roxbury we have devised a 
game card (see illustration) that has 
served the purpose well the past 
several seasons. The card is made 
of heavy bristol board and is about 
four by seven inches, of convenient 
pocket size. 

As you may notice, dots are used 
to indicate the shots. If the player 
connects, the dot is not recorded. 
Hence, for Lutz in the first quarter 
we find he shot eight times and 
made three baskets, which are con- 
noted by the familiar X symbols. 

We also keep tabs on our oppo- 
nents by marking the spots from 
which they shoot. If the goal is con- 
verted the dot is circled. Some 
coaches may prefer to use the oppo- 
nents’ numbers in lieu of the dots. 

The vertical lines after the names 
of the schools denote the number of 
time-outs requested by each team, 
and the lines after the names of the 
players the number of personal fouls 
called against each. 

Under the slate of the home team 
there is a place for the running score 
so that the coach will know the cor- 
rect count at all times. A coach often 
sits out of line with the scoreboard 


and somewhat removed from the 
scorer’s table. To avoid any strate- 
gic errors, he should always keep 
himself informed of the score. 

The opponents’ foul shots are re- 
corded in the regular manner, ex- 
cept that the symbols are placed di- 
rectly on the foul lines in the court 
diagrams. As usual an O signifies a 
missed foul and an a conversion. 

Among other advantages, the card 
tells us who is doing the shooting 
and who is hitting the bull’s-eye. 
At half-time we can tell a boy just 
what he has been doing the first half 
and who is having an “on” night. 
The back side of the card is em- 
ployed for hurried notes that we 
wish to discuss with the players be- 
tween halves. 

While this type of card may not 
meet with everybody’s approval and 
while there are probably countless 
others that serve just as well, we 
have been using it with fruitful re- 
sults. Any coach who would like to 
try it out is welcome to it. 

The coach may himself keep score 
or, if he finds the process too dis- 
tracting, charge the manager or a 
former player with the responsi- 
bility. 
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FOOTBALL NORTH OF THE BORDER 


The rouge, or single scoring point, is the main dif- 
ference between the American and Canuck games 


By R. Lewis Burton 


Many American coaches, especially those 
located well below the Canadian border, may 
be surprised to learn that the major autumnal 
pastime of their northern neighbor is not the 
game of rugby that is played here and in 
the land of its birth — England. Canadian 
rugby is more football than rugby. R. Lewis 
Burton, who has charge of boys’ activities at 
the Technical Collegiate Institute in Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan (Canada), compares the 
Canadian game with football, giving both 
the Eastern and Western interpretations of 
the rugby code. 


ANADIAN rugby, the favor- 
§ ite fall sport of Canada, is 

not the game that was born 
at Rugby the day William Webb 
Ellis “with a fine disregard for the 
rules of football played in his time 
first took the ball in his arms and 
ran with it... .” 

The Canuck sprout bears slight 
resemblance to the mother game, 
which Canadians call “British rug- 
by.” The original form is still being 
played in the maritime provinces 
(Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
etc.), but in the prairie provinces 
the game is practically dead. The 
real major fall sport is Canadian 
rugby. 

Why Canadians still persist in 
calling the game rugby is hard to 
tell. At first glance, it appears to be 
regulation American football. The 
players wear the same kind of uni- 
forms. The ball is the same. The 
huddle is used freely. The players 
put the ball into play and scrim- 
mage in about the same fashion, and 
practically the same rules apply to 
passing and kicking. 

Indeed, the only important dif- 
ferences are: (1) Canadian rugby 
teams have twelve players to a side, 
the extra man being used in the 
backfield; (2) blocking is allowed 
only within three yards of the 
scrimmage line; and (3) the rouge, 
or single scoring point. 

The rouge more than anything 
else differentiates Canadian rugby 
from American football. In the 
Canadian game, there is a dead ball 
line 25 yards behind the goal line, 
and joined to it by extensions of 
the touch (side) lines called touch 
in goal lines (see diagram). 

According to the official rules, a 
Touge, counting one point, is made: 

1. When the attacking team kicks 
the ball into the defending team’s 
end zone and tackles the receiver 
before he can run or kick the ball 
over the goal line. Or when he kicks 
or throws such a ball over his dead 
ball or touch in goal lines. 


CROSSFIELD LINES 5 YARDS APART 
~ 4 
S22 | 9.38 
> = ‘S O pa 
- TOUCH 2 a 
Touch in ee : TOUCH ; LINE ae Touch in = 
Goal Line J ' 3 3 3 | i | : | ; $ | il Gost tine 
: ra H 1ae 
li - 
O fa) : : O 
g > i ! eet. Mi > g 
p om “ ° ® a) dee = > 
a < < ' ss a oo 
S Q = Pe > Hf H > > : Cn) 8 oo” 
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THE FIELD OF PLAY is marked with lines five yards apart, with the 40, 25 and 
centre lines of double thickness and extending one yard beyond each touch line. 


2. When the attacking team kicks 
the ball over the defender’s dead 
ball line or touch in goal line. 
(Note: the ball does not have to 
touch the ground or touch a defend- 
ing player inside the end zone be- 
fore going over these lines.) 

3. “When a side, having posses- 
sion of the ball in its own goal area 
(that is, end zone) makes (a) an 
‘offside’ (illegal) pass in goal, (b) 
commits interference (blocks an op- 
ponent) in goal.” This rule is sub- 
ject to option and the attacking side 
(non-offending) may waive the sin- 
gle point in order to take possession 
on the opponents’ ten-yard line. 


The safety touch 


A safety touch, which is equiva- 
lent to a safety in football, counts 
two points. It is scored in the same 
manner as in the American game. 
However, if a punt receiver fumbles 
and the ball rolls back over his own 
goal line, and he falls on it or is 
tackled with it in his possession be- 
hind the line, a safety touch of two 
points is not scored, but a rouge of 
one is. 

The interpretation is that the im- 
petus must come from the side 
against which the safety touch is 
scored. The ball must be carried, 
kicked or passed by a side back 
across its own goal line under 
its own power and there become 
dead while s\ill in possession of that 
side. When the impetus is from the 
other side, as on a kick, it only 
counts as a rouge. 

These rules are official for Canada 


and have been adopted in toto by 
the East. But they are not accepted 
in their entirety by the West. In the 
West, the Canadian Rugby Union, 
which drafts the official code, is su- 
perseded by the Western Rugby 
Union. The Westerners accept the 
code with a few important modifi- 
cations, which appear in a special 
insert in the code book. 

Under Western Canadian rules, 
the rouge rule has been modified. 
The attacking team cannot score a 
point by kicking the ball on the fly 
over the opponents’ dead ball or 
touch in goal lines. The ball must 
first strike the ground, an opponent 
or an onside attacker in the goal 
area. 

The Westerners feel that under 
the official code it is too easy to 
score a vital point, as there is vir- 
tually no defense against the play, 
except, of course, to block the kick. 
When the offense moves within 
scoring range, it is no feat to boot 
the ball over the dead ball line or, 
for that matter, out of the park. 

In rebuttal, the Easterners claim 
that the play prevents tie scores 
and that the attacking team should 
receive some compensation for ad- 
vancing the ball within rouge dis- 
tance of the goal. The West contends 
that it has not eliminated the rouge, 
but merely modified the rule to 
make it an even more spectacular 
play. 

To score a rouge in the West, 
when the attackers are close to the 
goal line, the ball must be kicked 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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INTRAMURAL SPORTS IN 


By Matt O. Hanhila 


Matt O. Hanhila has been coaching at King- 
Ariz., High School for the past seven 


man 
years. 

IKE most progressive schools 
Kingman High augments its 
interscholastic athletic set- 
up with an extensive intramural 
program. This program receives the 
active support of the school admin- 
istration. Funds are provided for a 
wide range of activities, such as: tag 
football, basketball, track, softball, 
tennis, volleyball, badminton, horse- 
shoes, six-man football, boxing, and 
badminton. 

Interest in interclass competition 
is keen. A cup emblematic of inter- 
class supremacy is presented to the 
group winning the most points dur- 
ing the year. Awards are also made 
to the winners and runners-up in 
the various individual events. 

The success of intramurals at 
Kingman interested the writer in 
the status of such programs in the 
other high schools of the state. The 
department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona accepted the fol- 
lowing as a thesis: A Study of the 
Intramural Sports Programs in the 
High Schools of Arizona. 

The writer drew up a question- 
naire and sent it to the coaches of 
the 66 schools in the state. This in- 
quiry blank was carefully checked 
before it was circulated, and cov- 
ered the field quite thoroughly. 

Sixty - one schools answered the 
questionnaire, 49 were four-year 
senior high schools, 11 were six- 
year junior-senior schools and one 
was a three-year senior high. The 
sizes of these schools varied consid- 
erably, ranging from one_ school 
with 4 boys to another with 2,000. 

A summary of the results were 
promised at the time the question- 
naire was circulated, and the follow- 
ing was sent to all the coaches. 


I. PLANS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


A. Number of schools having intra- 
mural programs: (1) Thirty-two, or 
65.3% of the four-year senior schools; 
(2) Nine, or 81.8%, of the six-year 
junior-senior schools; (3) One, or 
100%, of the three-year senior 
schools; (4) Forty-two, or 68.9%, of 
all the schools responding. 

B. Groups of students for whom 
these programs are planned: (1) For 
boys only in five schools; (2) For girls 
only in one school; (3) For boys and 
for girls in 33 schools: (4) For both 
boys and girls, with mixed contests, 
in three schools. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


ARIZONA 


The scope of the 61 school programs covered 
in the survey covers 24 different activities 


WHERE FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE golf offers interesting possibilities as an 
intramural sport. It is tremendously interesting, provides plenty of healthful out- 
door recreation and falls within the physical limitations of every normal student. 


C. Methods of supervision: (1) The 
athletic director in 24 schools; (2) A 
special faculty director in 11 schools; 
(3) Other combinations in six schools. 

D. Sources of finances: (1) The 
board of education in 24 schools; (2) 
A combination of school board appro- 
priation and interscholastic athletics 
funds in three schools; (3) From in- 
terscholastic athletics funds in one 
school; (4) Carnival proceeds in one 
school; (5) Combinations of sources, 
in each of which the school board pays 
a share, in several schools. 

The annual extra cost per pupil that 
the school board lays out to run these 
programs is very low. In fact 16 
schools state that there is no extra 
expense involved. In one school, how- 
ever, the extra cost for intramural ac- 
tivities is listed as $3 per pupil. 


II. THE PROGRAM IN ACTION. 

The scope of these programs is very 
broad, covering 24 different activities. 
The seven most popular sports are: 
basketball, tennis, softball, track, vol- 
leyball, tag football, and horseshoes. 
These sports are played during dif- 
ferent seasons. Some are played as 
many as three seasons, while others 
are popular during only one season. 

The number of weeks devoted to 
each activity varies according to the 
emphasis placed upon it in each par- 
ticular school. The number of games 
played in each sport depends on the 
number of teams or individuals en- 
tered, and upon the length of the sea- 
son. Similarly, the number of teams 
depends on the number of boys par- 
ticipating in the program, which, in 
turn, is directly dependent on the size 
of the school. 

(1) 


A. Administration of teams: 


Teams are classified as follows: 
Classes are used as a basis in ll 
schools; Home rooms in five schools; 
Physical education classes in six 
schools; Age - weight - height data in 
three schools; Combinations of the 
above in 11 schools; and three schools 
allow the boys to choose sides. 

(2) Practices in choosing team 
members: Intramural team captains 
choose members in 19 schools; coach 
or athletic director in 13. schools; 
Home - room team manager and the 
class athletic manager in eight and 
seven schools, respectively; Gym- 
nasium class teacher in five schools; 
Home-room teacher and class spon- 
sor in two and one schools, respec- 


tively. 
(3) Time contests are held: During 
school hours in 23 schools; After 


school in 26 schools; During the noon 
hour in six schools; After supper in 
three schools; On Saturday in one 
school. 

(4) Scoring methods: Classes only 
are scored in 14 schools: Individual 
participation in five schools; Combina- 
tion of classes and individuals in nine 
schools; Home rooms in eight schools: 
Physical education classes in eight 
schools. 

(5) Practices regarding awards: 23 
schools make awards, 19 don’t. In 16 
schools, awards are made to the win- 
ning home room; in nine to individual 
winners in each contest; in three to 
participants upon extent of competi- 
tion. 

(6) Eligibility rules: 20 schools 
have no eligibility requirements, 13 
have. Of those schools having rules 
five base them upon scholarship, four 
upon conduct, and four upon a com- 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL RULES CHANGES 


By H. V. Porter, Executive-Secretary, National Federation 


ELEGATES from the thirty 
D states represented in the Na- 

tional Interscholastic Foot- 
ball Committee assembled in Chi- 
cago on January 10 and 11 to con- 
sider the developments of the past 
season and to formulate the 1941 
code of rules. 

The keynote of the meeting was 
the elimination of unnecessary rule 
exceptions and the further adaption 
of the game and the code of rules to 
the needs of the high schools. In- 
jury statistics and reports on experi- 
mental work during the season were 
available. 

The following rule modifications 
were authorized: 

1. When the guardians of a given 
goal line are in possession and their 
opponents commit a foul such that 
the enforcement in past years would 
have been from a spot in the end 
zone, the penalty is now to be meas- 
ured from the goal line. 


Comment: This change is prima- 
rily for the purpose of eliminating 
an inequitable situation. As an il- 
lustration, consider the following: 
A’s ball on their own four. Ball is 
snapped to Al deep in his end zone. 
He carries the ball and is downed at 
a spot which is four yards behind 
his goal line. While he was advanc- 
ing, B1 held. 


A’s ball on five 


Last year it would have been A’s 
ball on his own one-yard line. Under 
the new rule it will be A’s ball on 
his five. Note that such a foul will 
never result in a touchback under 
the new rule. This is in line with the 
trend toward eliminating certain 
touchbacks which have remained in 
the rules merely because of tradi- 
tion. 

2. When a forward pass is incom- 
plete in B’s end zone, or when there 
is pass interference by A in B’s end 
zone, it will not result in a touch- 
back even if it occurs on fourth 
down. The penalty in either case 
will be the same as if the act had oc- 
curred during any other down. In 
the case of such an incompletion the 
penalty will always be loss of down 
at the previous spot and the penalty 
for such pass interference will al- 
ways be loss of down and 15 from 
the previous spot. 


Comment: There is no good rea- 
son why the penalty for an at- 
tempted forward pass should be 


more severe during fourth down 
than it is during any other down. 
The new rule is more equitable and 
will result in the elimination of a 
number of general rule exceptions 
which have been necessary to take 
care of the fourth down situation. 
The new rule will also make it im- 
possible for a team to gain ground 
by deliberately grounding a pass 
into the end zone. 


How new rule will work 


Illustration: On the fourth down 
it is A’s ball on the 50. Al deliber- 
ately throws a long pass to the 
ground behind B’s goal line. 

Last year A would have gained 
thirty yards because it would have 
been B’s ball on their 20. According 
to the new rule, it will be B’s ball 
on the 50. 

(This rule was also incorporated 
in the N.C.A.A. code for 1941. See 
pages 22 and 23.) 


3. On the kick-off, the ball must 
be kicked from the designated yard 
line (usually the 40) and a free- 
kick following a fair catch must be 
made from the yard line through the 
mark of the catch. The change is in 
the fact the team does not have the 
right to move the ball back and thus 
increase the distance between the 
free kick restraining line of A and 
that of B. 


Comment: Both of these situations 
created general rule exceptions and 
were retained in the code because 
of tradition. The introduction of the 
side zone and the moving of the goal 
posts to the end line removed any 
need for the exceptions. This change 
is in harmony with the policy of the 
rules committee to simplify the code 
in every. possible manner. If officials 
and players are relieved of the ne- 
cessity of remembering trivial ex- 
ceptions, they can concentrate on 
the important rule fundamentals. 


Forward pass behind line 


4. During a forward pass which 
is complete or incomplete behind 
the line of scrimmage, interference 
rules will not apply. 


Comment: It is doubtful whether 
players can be prohibited from 
blocking during such passes. This is 
particularly true of the defensive 
team. There is no way by which the 
defense can know that some of these 
short passes are to be attempted. 


Quite often the blocking is done on 
the assumption that a running play 
is in progress. This rule is a step in 
the direction of bringing the code 
into harmony with what is already 
considered good practice by the bet- 
ter officials. 

The remainder of topic 4 on the 
questionnaire, including the propo- 
sal that the penalty for throwing 
another forward pass from behind 
the line after the previous one jis 
complete behind the line, received 
a great deal of attention. Sentiment 
relative to this proposal was about 
equally divided. When the matter 
was brought to a vote, the proposal 
lost 15 to 11. At a later session it 
was voted to reconsider and the 
matter was further discussed. The 
proposal was again voted down with 
the recommendation that there be 
further experimentation and _ that 
the question be included in next 
year’s bulletins and the question- 
naire. 

There was also a proposal that the 
penalty for a second pass from be- 
hind the line be made the same as 
the penalty for other illegal passes, 
i.e., loss of down and five from the 
spot of the pass. This proposal was 
voted down on the grounds that this 
penalty is slightly more severe than 
the present one and is contrary to 
the trend toward ultimate legaliza- 
tion of any pass thrown from be- 
hind the line. 


Foul during td play 


5. During a down in which a team 
scores, if there is an unnecessary 
roughness or disqualifying foul by 
the opponent, the penalty will be 
enforced on the succeeding kick-off. 


Comment: Under present condi- 
tions such a foul goes without 
penalty because the offended team 
will decline the penalty in order to 
retain the points scored. Under the 
new rule the offended team may re- 
tain the points and also have the 
foul penalized. 

6. When a backfield man is ille- 
gally in forward motion when the 
ball is snapped, the Referee will be 
instructed to kill the ball immedi- 
ately, i.e., the ball will be consid- 
ered as not having been legally put 
in play. This places illegal motion 
in the same class with the illegal 
shift and the penalty will be ex- 
actly the same for either of the acts. 
If acticn should continue after the 
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illegal forward motion, it will be 


action after the ball is dead regard- | 
less of when the whistle is blown | 


and, if there should be a fumble 
and recovery by the opponent, B 
will not be permitted to keep the 
ball. 

7. All of the situations which in- 
volve a player being illegally out 
of bounds will be grouped and cov- 
ered under one rule. The new rule 
will probably be at the end of Rule 
5-A-1 and will provide a penalty 
for a player being out of bounds 
when the ball is put in play or for 
voluntarily going out of bounds 
while the ball is in play and then 
coming back in the field and par- 


ticipating during that down. The | 


penalty will be loss of 15 yards and 
in case the act is by A during a for- 
ward pass, it will also result in loss 
of down. The spot of enforcement 
will be determined by the type of 
play which is in progress and will 
be governed by the present general 
rules relative to that matter. 


Comment: This change will result 
in considerable simplification and 
the elimination of present incon- 
sistencies relative to scattered cov- 
erage for a player being out of 
bounds. 


Free substitution 


8. In keeping with the trend to- 
ward the liberalization of the substi- 
tution rule, a player may now re- 
enter the game as many times as 
may be desired. Entry must be made 
when time is out as specified in 
the present rule. 


Comment: This will remove the 
necessity for bookkeeping on the 
part of the Umpire and may further 
encourage the removal of a player 
when there is some doubt about his 
physical condition. Since such sub- 
stitution can be made only when 
time is out, it is felt that there is 
no necessity for introducing con- 
fusing limitations during the last 
few minutes of a half. The groups 
which have already tried this rule 
find that there is little tendency to 
abuse the rule through making un- 
warranted substitutions after each 
down. The Referee always has au- 
thority to instruct the Timer to let 
the watch run in case of unwar- 
ranted delay. 

It is interesting to note, from the 
2,000 returns of the annual Federa- 
tion questionnaire, that every major 
change that was made in the code 
last year was supported by a vote 
of approximately ten to one. The 
questionnaires were distributed last 
November. (See page 15 in Decem- 
ber Scholastic Coach.) 
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LINEN THREAD’S 
GREATEST IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE “DREADNOUGHT”* 


Write us now for folder S20 


The LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street New York 


Chicago Boston Baltimore Philadelphia San Francisco 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


By assuming a good, wide base 
and holding the ball well away 
from the body, the pivotman 
can fend off his guard while 


looking for a pass or shot. As the defender in the black jersey comes tearing across the court to 


break up his shot, the attacker feints over his right shoulder with 
head and ball. Upon losing his man, he will pivot and lay up the ball. 


Coming into the basket on a dead run from the left side, 
the attacker gets his shot away very nicely by leaping 
well off the floor and curling the ball off his fingertips. 


SHOTS, PIVOTS 


A difficult but real smart shot is illustrated here by the pivot, 
who has just wheeled and is slipping one under his guard’s arm. 


The shooter obtains excellent 
control on hong 4 ake Bey After driving in to the basket at a terrific clip, the shooter has 
away from the basket by hold- taken a tremendous stride and is letting his momentum carry him in. 


ing his left hand on the ball up The left hand has just come off the ball, which will be gently banked. 
until the final moment of re- nee 


lease (with the right hand). ' 7 
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The calm, collected mien of the pivotman and the tremendous drive 
of the cutter are points of particular interest here. As in the picture 
at the far left, the pivot is readying the ball for the feed pass. 


A 


OTS AND PASSES 


A big man with a nice layup: The feet are well off the floor, the 
head is up and the arm extended as far upward as it can reach. 


=e 


Although both this shooter and the one at the right hail from Oregon, 
they are using different shooting styles. The player at the right appar- 
ently is shooting Eastern style; the other in approved Western fashion. 


The man in the backcourt is 
handling the ball in a manner 
particularly well adapted to 
backcourt feeding. It takes a 
giant guard to tie up the ball. 


Under ordinary circumstances the shooter would bank 
his layup, but since he is driving in to the basket at 
a 180-degree angle he elects to drop the ball in cleanly. 


The shooter has splendid form: 
the feet parallel with the weight 
over the toes, the body tilted 
slightly forward and the ball 
held up where it is almost im- 
possible to deflect or tie up. 
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Modern basketball — fast 
and furious — permits no 
let-down or loafing period. 
Condition alone carries a 
team through the last pe- 
riod. 


You can’t play with 
a team of cripples 


Keep your legs and ankles 
in condition with ACE 
Bandages. They will pre- 
vent sprains, muscle fa- 
tigue and foot troubles. 


Suggestion: Look into the 
new ACE No. 10, Elastic 
Adhesive Bandage. A 


swell game wrap. Strength 
without bulk! 


AcE BANDAGES 
E.astic WitHOoUT RUBBER 


Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


Sample of Ace _ Elastic 
Adhesive Bandage sent on 
request. 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Lou Little, one of the most astute football 
men in the country, coaches Columbia Uni- 
versity and heads the rules committee of the 
American Football Coaches Association. 


OOTBALL fundamentally is 
f=: splendid shape. We have 

never had a game as well di- 
versified, as well played and as 
well coached. The emphasis, as it 
should be, is on attack. The four 
Bowl games proved this. Both teams 
scored in each of these games, but 
all contests were close enough to 
prove the defense is far from help- 
less. 


The trend in rules making the 
past fifteen years has, I believe, 
been wise in its perspective. The 
aim has been to tip the balance be- 
tween offense and defense on the 
side of the offense. The problem of 
the rules committee has been to en- 
courage the attack enough to keep 
coaches, players and spectators of- 
fense - minded without cheapening 


| the value of the touchdown. 


As I see it, the records of such 


| outstanding 1940 teams as Minne- 
| sota, Michigan, 


Stanford, Boston 
College, Texas A. & M. and other 
top-flight elevens indicate how well 
this objective has been attained. 

The new rules for 1941 are in line 
with the general trend and should 
give us a better game than we have 
ever had before. The three major 
changes are as follows: 


1. Players may be substituted as 
many times as desired during a 
game; elimination of the rule pro- 
hibiting an incoming substitute from 
communicating with his team until 
after the ball has been put into 
play; when substitutions are made 
in the last two minutes of play in 
the first or second half, the watch 
will be stopped as usual when the 
substitute comes on the field, but 
will be started again as soon as the 
substitution is completed. 

2. The ball may be handed for- 
ward at any point behind the line 
of scrimmage to any player and will 
be treated as though it were a back- 
ward pass. 


3. Fourth down forward passes 
which become incomplete in the op- 
ponents’ end zone will be treated as 
though they became incomplete on 
the field of play, instead of being 
ruled touchbacks. On such plays the 
ball will go to the defending team 
at the point the ball was put into 
play, instead of the 20-yard line, as 
in the past. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


1941 COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


By Lou Little 


The new provision permitting free 
substitution is a move in the inter- 
est of physical safety. It will be a 
help to the small squad meeting a 
team with superior manpower. Men 
who are only slightly injured can 
be taken out with the knowledge 
that they can be replaced at any 
time. 

I have heard that the rule might 
slow up the game. On the contrary, 
I think it will accelerate the tempo 
since it will be possible to keep fresh 
players always on the field. There 
will be little or no time lost in de- 
lays. Substitutions will be permit- 
ted without penalty only when time 
is out or during one of the normal 
three time-outs allotted each team 
during a half. Each substitution 
made otherwise will cost the of- 
fenders five yards. 

The only way in which this rule 
might have been abused has been 
safeguarded against by the provision 
that in the last two minutes of either 
half the watch will be stopped only 
long enough to permit the substitu- 
tion to be completed. 


An aid to deception 


The rule which permits the ball 
to be handed forward at any point 
behind the line will improve to a 
noticeable degree the possibilities 
for deception on running plays, as 
well as on plays from which a for- 
ward pass or even a quick kick may 
develop. The rule will be of much 
more value to the attack than the 
rule that was proposed but defeated, 
permitting forward passing from 
any point behind the line — inas- 
much as 95 percent of forward 
passes are thrown from more than 
five yards back, even in professional 
football where the five-yard restric- 
tion does not apply. 

Also encouraging the attack, with- 
out subjecting the defense to undue 
pressure, is the rule which treats 
an incomplete pass into the end zone 
on fourth down exactly like an in- 
complete pass anywhere else on the 
field. This means, simply, that a 
team that has worked its way to the 
six-yard line, for example, and then 
has attempted unsuccessfully to pass 
into the end zone on fourth down, is 
not robbed of all reward for its ad- 
vance. 

The team taking over the ball is 
now under severe pressure deep in 
its own territory. Since it was either 
offensive power or defensive de- 
ficiency that put them there, the 
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team advancing the ball deserves its ! 
hard-earned position on the field. In 
short, save when there is an infrac- 
tion of the rules, the ball should 
move by being run, thrown or 
kicked by a player, not carried at a 
brisk walk by an official. 

(This rule was also adopted by 
the National Federation group, serv- 
ing the country’s high schools. See 
pages 18 and 19.) 

In addition to these changes the 


rules committee recommended a 
uniform system of numbering all 
players for the convenience of spec- 
tators, newspapermen and officials. 
I hope, and believe, that this rec- 


ommendation will receive wide ap- | 


plication next fall. 

For instance, if the ends of both 
teams are numbered in the 70’s, the 
tackles in the 60’s, the guards in the 
50’s, the centers in the 40’s, the 


quarterbacks in the 30’s, the full- | 
backs in the 20’s, the right halfbacks | 


in the 10 to 19’s, and the left half- 


backs in single digits, everybody | 


will be able to follow the game more 
easily and intelligently. 
Of course it will make things 


easier for the scouts, too, but that’s | 
something for the coaches, not the | 


spectators, to worry about. If the 


coaches, at no possible detriment to | 


the game, can make football easier 
to watch for the spectator, they 
should do it. 

* 


Intramural Sports 


(Continued from page 16) 


bination of scholarship and conduct. 
(7) Officiating is administered in 

divers ways: 26 schools use faculty 

members; 22 use lettermen; 11 train 
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student referees, nine of which also | 


bring in outsiders; two use anyone 


who can blow a whistle, and one the 


coaches. 

B. Miscellanea: 

(1) Competition is permitted letter- 
men and squad members in 19 schools 
and is not permitted in 22 schools. 

(2) Only one school limits the num- 
ber of sports a boy can participate in. 

(3) Physical examinations are re- 
quired in half of the schools. 

(4) Seven of the six-year junior- 
senior schools permit competition be- 
tween the seventh and eighth grades 
and the other grades in high school; 
four do not. 

(5) Physical education credit is al- 
lowed for intramural participation in 
15 schools and is not allowed in 25 
schools. 

(6) Thirty schools make provision 
for free play regardless of classifica- 
tion; six schools make no such provi- 
sion. 

(7) Thirty-six of the 37 schools an- 
swering the question provide training 
for the development of good sports- 
manship among spectators and play- 
ers. 


CALLING ALL COACHES 


TO THE FINEST 


EQUIPMENT MADE 


For over a quarter of a century O’Shea Knitting Mills 
has led the way in manufacturing the best in Athletic 
Wear and Protective Equipment and as a result enjoys 
the enviable reputation of furnishing most of the leading 
schools in the country including both branches of our 
Military Service, and Army Posts in Hawaii. 


If you want the best in 
appearance; if you want 
the best in protection; 
and if you want the best 
in quality and craftsman- 
ship, insist upon O’Shea 
merchandise. Write di- 
rect or contact your local 
dealer but above all BUY 
EARLY and be assured 


of deliveries. 


The O’SHEA Football Jersey 


The O’SHEA Hip Pad 


The O’SHEA Football Pants The O’SHEA Shoulder Pad 
O°SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
2701 N. PULASKI ROAD CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PYRA-SEAL 


Every coach expects slip-ups on 
plays. But slips on floors are 
needless -- especially when there 
is PYRA-SEAL treatment avail- 
able to provide sure-footed 
speed with safety. This better 
floor seal makes possible more 
minutes of active play -- more 
opportunities to score. 


Why Gym Floors Need 
PYRA-SEAL Protection 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium floors 
look better and wear longer. It seals 
the pores of the wood, and ties the 
surface fibers into an integral whole -- 
dries to a smooth, hard, lustrous yet 
non-slip finish that does not chip, 
crack or peel. Resists acids, alkalis, 
alcohol, ink, hot or cold water. The 
most practical and economical seal for 
gymnasium floors. Write for catalog 
today! 


Appro ved and recommended by the 

Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 
National Oak Flooring Mfrs. Assn., and speci- 
fied by leading architects. 


Get This Book FREE 


Our Free Record 
Book “How To 
Make Stars” con- 
tains helpful charts 
or easy record 
keeping of 
plavers’ faults 
as they occur. 
Free on request 
to any coach. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


for GYM 
FLOORS 
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INDOOR TETHER-BALL GAME 


By Harry F. Wild 


URING the past few years 

Loop Tennis, a sport bor- 

rowing its main features 
from basketball, tetherball and ten- 
nis, has been gaining favor as a 
gymnasium and outdoor sport in 
schools throughout the Midwest. 

Originated by G. E. Macy, a Chi- 
cago city employee, as a game for 
his children, Loop Tennis proved so 
popular that within a year it was 
being played at the University of 
Chicago High School. Following a 
demonstration for Chicago physical 
education instructors the game re- 
ceived wide recognition among 
school and recreational leaders. The 
City of Chicago alone installed 
twenty-four Loop Tennis courts in 
the South Side parks. 

Equipment for Loop Tennis con- 
sists of a vertical pole with a swivel 
at the top from which a ball is sus- 
pended by means of a cord, and two 
loop goals on opposite sides of the 
pole. Each player is provided with 
a striking paddle. 

There -are three models of Loop 
Tennis: junior and senior sets, which 
are suitable for gymnasium or out- 
door play, and a table model set. 
Only two persons may participate in 
the table game, while four people 
can play with the larger equipment. 

It is also possible to play the 
game without paddles, the hands be- 
ing used instead. Any number of 
players may participate in this type 
of game. 

The main objective of the game 
is to score points by batting the ball 
through either loop. A _ point is 
scored for the team which last hits 
the ball before it enters the goal. 


| Ten points are game, unless the pre- 


vious score has been tied at nine, or 


deuce, in which case a team must 
score two successive points to win. 

The serve is an important factor 
of the game. The server holds the 
ball with the cord taut in a position 
equi-distant from either goal. He 
may hit the ball in either direction 
in such a manner that it does not 
touch the pole or loop until after it 
has passed into the receivers’ terri- 
tory. Immediately after the serve 
there is no restriction as to the 
course of play or position of players 
except as governed by the foul 
rules, 


Two kinds of fouls 


Fouls in Loop Tennis are ruled as 
accidental or intentional. Accidental 
fouls are made when the ball, on the 
serve, (1) hits any part of the 
equipment or the server’s partner: 
(2) when any part of the player's 
body or paddle touches the equip- 
ment: (3) by a player stepping into 
the diamond-shaped foul area 
formed by the ground equipment: 
or (4) by the cord winding around 
a player’s paddle or body so that it 
cannot free itself by its own mo- 
mentum. 

Fouls are considered intentional 
when a player grasps the cord or 
ball during play or purposely fouls 
an opponent to prevent him from 
scoring. 

In the case of accidental fouls the 
ball is adjudged dead and the oppo- 
nent receives a free serve. To score 
on these free trials, the bal] must 
enter the second loop on its first arc. 
In the case of intentional fouls the 
opposition is automatically awarded 
a point (without a free serve) and 
play is resumed with a new serve. 

One of the main features of Loop 
Tennis is the small area it requires. 
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The game can be set up in a circle 
with a twenty foot diameter. There 
must, of course, be no overhead ob- 
stacles. 

Physical education instructors 
have lauded the game as an ideal 
conditioning medium, and _ tennis 
coaches have asserted that Loop 
Tennis is a means toward improving 
net play. 

But the main feature of the game 
is that a player doesn’t have to be 
an athlete to play and like it. It is 
a sport that anyone can play—that 
everyone likes to play. 


Equipment Survey 


(Continued from page i3) 


5. Schools reporting five units. 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, fly- 
ing rings, climbing rope, mats. 1 
6. Schools reporting six units. 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 


horse, spring boards, mats.... 3 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, side 
horse, rope, mats, rings....... 1 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
side horse, rope, mats......... 1 
Parallel bars, rings, side horse, 
spring boards, rope, mats..... 1 


7. Schools reporting seven units. 
Parallel bars, rings, horse, spring 
boards, rope, mats, stall bars 1 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
horse, mats, clubs, hoops...... ] 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
horse, spring boards, rope, 
NIN oa 9i.ab:5y'0,15:%ssoyratd clabu slate na/Sattaals 3 
Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
horse, spring boards, buck, 
WU yo aia g. ai a:fet eleva race cial ecscsnal eieiaee 1 


8. Schools reporting eight units. 


Horiz. bar, parallel bars, rings, mats, 
horse, spring boards,buck,rope 3 


9. Schools reporting nine units. 

Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
horse, spring boards, rope, 
mats, dumb-bells, clubs....... 1 


10. Schools reporting thirteen units. 

Horizontal bar, parallel bars, rings, 
horse, spring boards, buck, 
rope, mats, wands, dumb-bells, 
clubs, tumbling belt, medicine 
BD Kiuadarosncdkad cine euntion 1 


In a special blank on the question- 
naire marked “other apparatus,” a 
great variety of answers were re- 
ceived. Many schools reported such 
items as ping-pong tables, nets for 
various games, balls, and some play- 
ground equipment. These items 
were not recorded. 

Thirty-nine superintendents with 
gymnasiums were interested in ob- 


taining the results of the survey, | 
while seven of the have-nots put in | 


similar requests. 
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STEP THIS WAY... 


TO KILL ATHLETE'S FOOT 


The shortest cut to complete Athlete’s Foot control is 
the employment of a fungicide that reaches and kills 
the many different fungi involved. Such a fungicide 
must be quick in action—and it must be stable, so that 
there is never any question about its efficacy. 


Alta-Co Powder in solution kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in 
less than 60 seconds. It remains stable in solution—and 
its strength can be tested by any inexperienced atten- 
dant accurately and instantly with an Alta-Co Powder 
Tester. No other foot tub fungicide has these three vital 
advantages. If you are fighting Athlete’s Foot, Alta-Co 
Powder is your most potent weapon. 


White Alta-Co Powder Alta-Co Powder With Tracer 


Stainless Alta-Co Powder, which This is recommended where Athlete’s 
leaves no stain, is suggested for Foot Control is enforced, and a check 
use where there is objection to on its use is desired. The slight yel- 


skin tinting. lowish tint is evidence of application. 


Both are equal in fungus-killing power 


Send for our new 32 page brochure on Athlete’s Foot 
control. It gives much valuable information on the vari- 
ous fungi, their spread, and how to combat them. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


BASKETBALL (Its Origin and De- 
velopment). By James Naismith. Pp. 
200. Illustrated. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. $2. 


N SOME respects Basketball is a bi- 
ography and an autobiography at 

the same time. It is the story of the 
most widely played game in the 
world and of the gentle divinity stu- 
dent who invented it. 

A man little known by name to the 
average person, Dr. Naismith’s influ- 
ence on athletics was 1s profound and 
far-reaching as that of any other fig- 
ure in the history of sports. He was an 
inventor in every sense of the word. 
He did not organize or develop an 
older type of game. He actually in- 
vented one. It was sevarate, distinct, 
unique, and as American as hot dogs 
and mustard. 

Dr. Naismith was a young physical 
director of 27, when in 1891, at 
Springfield (Mass.) Y.M.C.A. he nailed 
two peach baskets to the side of the 
track and egged the boys into throw- 
ing a soccer ball at them. The thing 
was done in an effort to find some sort 
of employment for a group of incor- 
rigibles who, out of sheer boredom, 
were beginning to tear the place 
apart. 

Because there were eighteen men 
involved, the game originally had 
nine men to a side. After a goal they 
took the ball out of the basket and 
started over again. When they raised 
the basket to the edge of the balcony 
railing, they bored a hole in the bot- 
tom of the basket and poked the ball 
out at the top with a stick. Later they 
had an iron ring and still later the 
cord basket. 

In later years the Great Inventor 
liked to look back, and with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, point out 
that despite all the great advances in 
the game, 12 of the original 13 rules 
were still in use. 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN GOLF. 
By Robert T. Jones, Jr. and Harold E. 
Lowe. Pp. 63. Illustrated—drawings 
and photographs. No. 260 in Spal- 
ding’s Athletic Library. 50c. 


HE authors, the great Bobby Jones 

and Harold E. Lowe, assistant 
professor of physical education at Co- 
lumbia University, undertake a two- 
fold task in this handy little manual: 
first, they present in brief some of the 
major contributions of sound educa- 
tional psychology to effective teach- 
ing procedure in golf, and, second, 
they describe in outline form the fun- 
damentals of the orthodox game. 

The hand of Professor Lowe is evi- 
dent in the first part of the book deal- 
ing with good methodology in teach- 
ing beginner groups under conditions 
commonly found in schools. 

The second part of the book, which 
delves into the mechanics of golf, just 


as obviously is the work of Massa’ 
Bob. This section consists mostly of 
free-line drawings on technique with 
terse but excellent captions to match. 
The mechanics covered are: grip, 
stance and address, backswing, down- 
swing, putting, and—for quick refer- 
ence—there is presented a series of 
pictures showing one complete driv- 
ing performance from beginning to 
end. 

A free copy of this book may be ob- 
tained by writing to A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., 105 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


ADVANCED FIGURE SKATING. 
By Maribel Y. Vinson. Pp. 292. IIl- 
lustrated—photographs and drawings. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $3. 


ISS VINSON’S latest opus should 
M not be confused with her famous 
Primer of Figure Skating, that splen- 
did analysis of the ABC’s of the art 
which she wrote two years ago. 

Her new book is a sequel to the 
Primer, continuing from where the 
first volume left off. Like her first ef- 
fort, Advanced Figure Skating can al- 
most be classified as a textbook for 
the ice sport. It is splendidly organ- 
ized, exceptionally well-written (Miss 
Vinson is a former newspaper writer) 
and richly illustrated. 

On the supposition that the reader 
has a knowledge of the fundamentals, 
the nine times United States ex-lady 
champion sets forth all the advanced 
school figures required of first-class 
skaters by national and international 
standards, several of the newest na- 
tive and foreign dances for couples, 
and as many free-skating tips and 
pointers as space allows. 

Very graciously she has also added 
some material on the history of skat- 
ing and her firsthand impressions of 
Sonja Henie. 

She enlivens many of the technical 
analyses with anecdotes, and outlines 
the various techniques of famous skat- 
ers and teachers in a way that was 
not possible in the more elementary 
Primer. 

The book is abundantly illustrated 
with 32 full-page plates of Miss Vin- 
son herself and her famous skating 
husband and,pair partner, Guy Owen. 
Numerous little diagrams also help 
bring out the detail of the figures, 
dances, jumps, etc. 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS. By 
Wilhelmine E. Meissner and Elizabeth 
Y. Meyers. Pp. 87. Illustrated—free- 
line drawings and tables. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1. 


HE new Meissner-Meyers opus is 

a bigger. completely revised edi- 
tion of their erstwhile best seller. 
Modern Basketball for Girls. Modern 
Basketball enjoyed a brief but happy 
life span. Published in 1935 by the 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, the last 


copy went over the counter a short 
three years later. 

The second volume should be just 
as enthusiastically received. It has 
everything the first had, and more. For 
one thing, the chapters on offense and 
defense have been aggrandized and 
supplemented with diagrams. A chap- 
ter on officiating and another on his- 
tory, equipment and the philosophy 
of teaching also represent welcome 
additions. 

The rest of the text is organized 
along the same lines as the first. Suc- 
cessful basketball is based on the 
perfect execution of fundamentals; 
hence the fundamental skills and 
techniques are covered in considerable 
detail. The authors go into catching 
and passing (stressing the various 
passes), individual techniques and 
shooting. 

Interspersed throughout these chap- 
ters are 24 excellent practice drills 
with which to teach these funda- 
mentals. 

When all the groundwork has been 
satisfactorily covered, the authors 
synthesize the material into offense 
and defense. These chapters are con- 
densed but authoritative. Especially 
valuable in the chapter on offense are 
fourteen diagrammed plays for the 
two-court game. The chapter on of- 
ficiating caps off the text. 


TEACHING HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. By Willard Walter Patty. 
Pp. 371. Illustrated — photographs. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50. 


HE primary purpose of this vol- 

ume is to present desirable char- 
acteristics of successful methods for 
teaching health and safety in the ele- 
mentary schools. Dr. Patty, who is di- 
rector of the physical welfare train- 
ing department at Indiana University, 
ignores almost entirely the most tradi- 
tional and common methods of teach- 
ing by discussion, textbook, socialized 
recitation, workbook or contract, and 
lecture. 

From experience he believes the 
most effective methods to use are: (1) 
individual instruction through pupil 
conferences, health service and physi- 
cal education classwork, (2) demon- 
stration and oral illustration, (3) vis- 
ual, (4) projects and problems, (5) 
dramatization, (6) life situations, and 
(7) integration or correlation meth- 
ods. 

After presenting certain materials: 
that concern the teacher as an exam- 
ple of health, the author covers these: 
points systematically. Dr. Patty rec- 
ommends a definite gradation of sub- 
ject matter. Sample lessons are pro- 
vided, illustrating different methods 
for the various grades. Included here 
are sources of specific teaching helps: 
and parallel reading references. Di-- 
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STEEL 
WIRE 
TENSION 
CABLE 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
FABRIC 


GALVAN- 
IZED 
U-POST 


CONCRETE 
BASE 


Tennis players feel as much at home using a 
; PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET as with 
TRGR GL Gh ORGS COE a cord net. ... (LEFT) Installation available 
: WA : for those who want posts that are as endur- 
ing as PAGE nets themselves. 


PAGE 
Stainless Steel 
TENNIS NETS 
end your big 
problem 


@ Put up a PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET once and you’re done 
with the job. It ends daily jobs of unrolling and putting up the net, 
then rolling it up and storing it at the close of the day. 

Canvas top and center band give players the same ‘“‘feel’’ as the 
best cord nets. Tension is easily regulated to control ball rebound. 
The flexible mesh is smooth—as safe for players and ball as a cord net. 

Enjoy these advantages this year. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION e monesseN ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


HILLYARD’S APPROVED 


FINISH Perfect from every angle..... 


Hillyard's Super GYM FINISH . . . first and foremost finish for 


gymnasium floors. Used on more gyms than any other treatment. Has 


been giving outstanding 


universities, public and private institutions all over the United States. 


Non-Skid, No Glare, Easily Cleaned, Economical. Protects your floors, 
players and your investment. Perfect from player and coach viewpoint. 


service on gym floors in schools, colleges, Call or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a Hillyard Floor Treatment 


Super GYM FINISH is Super Tough, Stands Abuse, Long Wearing, Basketball Chart and Score Book. It's Free. 


-- DISTRIBUTORS 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANY 


Engineer, his advice and consultation is FREE. Also ask for the NEW 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
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LEG™ 
STIFF as 


a poker 
coffte unictual tKoecioe? 


It’s FATIGUE ACIDS in 
your MUSCLES! 


Any kind of unusual exercise builds 
up an excess of fatigue acids in 
your muscles. Then the muscle 
swells inside its sheath and it 
hurts! 

Here’s help! Douse 
Absorbine Jr. over those sore 
muscles 3 or 4 times a day. 
Laboratory tests prove it 
quickens the flow of 
blood through the tis- 
sues—to carry off 
those acids. Millions 
like Absorbine Jr. 
because it’s 
1. QUICK ACTING 
2. QUICK DRYING 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL 


FREE—This 
handsome, au- 
thoritative chart 
consisting of 
10 drawings of 
muscles used in 
various sports, 
with names; 
clearly printed 
on each drawing. Printed in two colors 
on cardboard—size 22” x 16”. 


eg 


At all druggists, $1.25 
a bottle. FREESAMPLE— 
WriteW.F.Young,Inc., 
400A Lyman Street, 
| Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR 


FAMOUS also 
for Relieving 
ATHLETE’S FOOT, 
STRAINS, 
BRUISES 


<-FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 


rected study and discussion sugges- 
tions follow each chapter. 

The book may serve as an aid to 
teachers in elementary grades, and 
as a textbook in teachers colleges, col- 
leges and universities where teachers 


| succession 


are prepared for these grades. 


WINGS ON MY FEET. By Sonja 
| Henie. Pp. 177. Illustrated — photo- 
graphs. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


| $2. 


| ONJA the Magnificent’s book is 
both an autobiography and a 
| primer of figure skating. The first part 
is a success story, simply and mod- 
estly told, of probably the greatest 
figure skater of our time. In rapid 
she reveals the circum- 


istances that launched her on a ca- 


|Henie goes technical, 


reer, first, as a girl prodigy at nine, 
and then as an Olympic champion (at 
fourteen), Hollywood star (at twenty- 
three) and bride (at twenty-six). At 
this point of her life, extending 
through July, 1940, Sonja leaves off. 

In the second part of her book la 
outlining the 
art of figure skating just as she knows 
it. She describes very graphically both 
the elementary and the advanced 
school figures. Most of these tech- 


/niques she illustrates with full page 


| 


progressive action pictures. 

In addition to these special illus- 
trations, there are a number of inter- 
esting shots of Sonja “back in the 
days when.” 

You don’t have to know anything 


| about skating to follow her. She writes 


simply and exceptionally well, avoid- 
ing most of the technical nomencla- 
ture with which the sport is satur- 
ated. 


BASEBALL BANTER. By Stan W. 
Carlson. Pp. 58. Illustrated—drawings. 
Minneapolis: Stan W. Carlson. 25c. 


ILBERT ROBINSON, once a 
player and later a club owner, 
rejoined the Giants as a coach after 
his playing days had been ended. He 
had been chubby as a player but the 
years spent in business had hoisted 
his poundage considerably. He could 
still fit into a uniform, however, so he 
appeared on the coaching line the 
first day the team played in Chicago. 
Robbie stooped over to pull up a 
sprig of grass to chew. As he did so 
the fans sighted him for the first time. 
“Holy Smokes,” came a voice out 
of the grandstand as all eyes fo- 
cused on the coach. “Hey, McGraw! 
What time does the balloon ascend?” 
There you have the mood of Base- 
ball Banter, that wonderful little an- 
thology of stories Stan Carlson has 
culled from the records and lore of 
the national pastime. Into 58 pages 
are crammed more than 130 rib-tick- 
ling gems. Some of the stories are 
true. Others are figments of the im- 
agination. But all are exceptionally 
readable. Baseball coaches who must 
frequently “sing” for their supper, 
can line up a repertoire from this col- 


| lection alone. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


POSTURE RESULTS 


<n>m 3 maCwWM 


MERCURY BARS—by specific, stimulating action 
—bring easy, quick results in posture development 
and correction. 

They straighten round shoulders and develop the 
chest by passively stretching chest muscles and ac- 
tively working back muscles against tension. By this 
application of recognized principles of body mechan- 
ics progressive educators get results like this: 


Glendale boy increases chest measurement 
15g inches in one month! 


Try MERCURY BARS and SEE FOR YOURSELF 
what they are and what they will do! 


Write today for details of our FREE TRIAL 
OFFER and free posture chart. 
MERCURY EQUIPMENT CO. 


458 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Championship 
Technique in 
Track and Field 


By DEAN B. CROMWELL 
Coach at the University of Southern California, 
who has trained: 


national intercollegiate 
champions 
31 national AAU champions 
15 Olympic champions 
In this new book, written in collaboration with 
Al Wesson, the ‘“‘Maker of Champions’’ explains 
in detail and with concrete example the many 


individual styles of coaching that he has developed 
in his 33 years of training track and field stars. 


For Spring Practice 
CRISLER AND WIEMAN’S 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL 
$3.00 
BIERMAN’S 


WINNING FOOTBALL 
$2.50 


« 
Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 WEST 42nd ST. NEW YORK 
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LINE BASKETBALL 


By Helen Manley 


Helen Manley is director of physical edu- 
cation for the public schools of University 


City, Mo. 


N THIS day and age of curtailed 

school budgets, heavy school en- 
rollments and crowded gymnasiums, 
there is a need for the mass type of 
game that can provide wholesome ac- 
tivity and fun for a large number of 
participants. It was with this thought 
in mind that line basketball was con- 
ceived. 

The girls like it because it stays 
close to the orthodox game, being 
merely a slight variation. Because of 
the offspring’s resemblance to the par- 
ent game, it satisfies the girls’ de- 
mand for basketball and gives them 
an opportunity to learn the rudiments 
for future use as players or specta- 
tors. 

The game may be played with a 
standard-sized ball on any gymnasium 
floor that is dressed up for the reg- 
ulation game. The court should be 
marked according to the standards for 
the two-court game, but the three- 
court trimmings may be used if de- 
sired. In addition to these markings, a 
line one inch in width should be 
drawn around the inside of the court, 
three feet in from the side and end 
lines. This creates a special area, one 
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yard wide, around the new court. 
As stated before, line basketball is 
a mass sport designed for large groups. 
Any number of players may partici- 
pate. In order to keep the game from 
becoming too unwieldy, however, only 
six players of each opposing team are 
permitted at one time on the court 
proper, which, in line basketball, is 
the area bounded by the special three- 
foot section. The additional players 
are linesmen and are stationed around 
the court within the special section. 
A general idea of the court layout 
and the stationing of players may be 
obtained from the accompanying dia- 
gram. Players are arranged as in the 
diagram, “X” and “Y” representing 
the teams. For the sake of clarity only 
one team is numbered in the diagram. 
The three forwards and three guards 
on each team play in the center area 
as in an official game. The other play- 
ers are linesmen and are distributed 


evenly around their defensive half of 
the court. 

In the diagram the team is num- 
bered beginning with the three start- 
ing forwards who are 1, 2 and 3; the 
guards, 4, 5 and 6; then at the side, to 
the guards’ left, the numbering con- 
tinues in a counter-clockwise direc- 
tion. Three players rotate after a bas- 
ket is made; guards become forwards, 
and forwards move to linesmen. 

As in regulation basketball, the ball 
is put in play with a center throw. 
The game is played according to the 
rules of the standard game with three 
exceptions: 

1. The linesmen must stay in their 
territory. Failure to do so is a viola- 
tion. 

2. Players may pass to linesmen at 
any time and are encouraged to do so. 

3. The penalty for all violations is 
to award the ball to a side linesman 
on the opposite team. 


Starts with 


game easier. 


5o¢ EQUIPMENT 


There’s no gainsaying the fact that you can get more fun out 
of goif if you have confidence in your clubs, and by the same 
virtue, golf instructors will agree, we are sure, that good 
equipment with the confidence it inspires makes learning the 


Fortunately for all concerned, good golf clubs need not be 
expensive, as you will see when you look into the cost of the 
new H & B matched sets—either Grand Slams or Power-Bilts- 


available in 1941. 


PAYS TO PLA 
SGN Play, 


Ye 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., 


Louisville GRAND SLAM Gof 


See the new 1941 H & B beauties now on display at 
your sporting goods dealers and golf club pro shops. 


INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


lls 


| AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


isville POWER-BILT GoG ch. | 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THRU GOLF PROFESSIONALS 


(joo a INSTRUCTION 


Gt Pa ys to Pla 7] 


Any athletic program which 
provides training that can be 
used in every day living, after 
school years are done, is ideal, 
and golf instruction given at 
an early age will certainly 
provide the incentive of inter- 
est in golf that can last a life- | 
time and provide many future 
hours of profitable, healthful, 
athletic relaxation. 


Olin Dutra, former National 
Open Champion, began his golf 
career at the age of 14. Dutra 
says: “It is certainly never too 
early to begin golf instruction— 
and the Scholastic Coach pro- |}! 
gram for school lessons is cer- 13 
tainly the finest thing for boys 
and girls that I have ever come 
across.” 
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REPLACES 2 WELL- 
KNOWN WAXES ON 
Y, M. CG. A. GYM FLOOR 
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Maintains Gym Floor with 
Single Yearly Application 


““@*AR-NA-SEAL,” says the  superin- 

tendent of a Philadelphia Y. M. C. 
A., “Shas replaced two other well-known 
preparations, for it is the only product 
that has really stood up and given us 
satisfaction for any length of time. 
Heavy traffic, roller skating, ete., made 


it hard to keep our floors looking nice. | 


Now, we simply apply three coats of 


Car-Na-Seal at one time, only once a | 


year.” 

Safe and Sanitary Gym Floors 
Car-Na-Seal is non-slippery ... will not 
scratch or rubber burn. As a_ deep- 
penetrating seal, it fills the pores and 
makes the surface impervious to dust 
and grime ... actually becomes part of 
the floor. Tough as leather and as pli- 
able. Used by hundreds of Schools and 
Colleges. 


— 


re ~ ‘ 
With play-by-play “Shot Charts” 
Here’s a real help in keeping those “‘vital statistics” 
so important to successful coaching. Special “‘shot 
charts” give you a systematic record of every play. 
Write for your copy today ... sent to you free by 
the makers of Car-Na-Seal. No obligation. 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation 


1551 EAST NATIONAL AVENUE, BRAZIL, IND. 


World’s largest Specialists in Heavy 
Duty Floor Finishes 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Canadian Football 


(Continued from page 15) 


short and high. This gives the re- 
ceiver a chance to run it out again, 
saving the point and at the same 
time retaining possession. His at- 
tempt invariably brings the specta- 
tors to their feet. He may elect to 
return the kick and very frequently 
does, especially in close games or 
when he is trapped with no chance 
of running out. 

There is also a chance that he 
may fumble, in which case anybody 
on the kicking side may fall on the 
ball for a major score, which counts 
for five points. It should be remem- 
bered that the attacking team must 
give the punt receiver five full 
yards to handle a catch before 
tackling him, whether the ball is 
bounding or not. A player who in- 
advertently comes too close to the 
receiver as he makes the catch must 
make no attempt to tackle him. 

As soon as the receiver touches the 
ball, the trailers may rush at him for 
the tackle. If he fumbles, they may 
recover or else dribble (kick it 
along the ground) over the goal line 
and fall on it for a touchdown. The 
penalty for “not giving yards” is ten 
yards and first down at the point 
of infraction. 

About a year ago in a national 
periodical, a famous United States 
coach advocated the adoption of this 
rule by the National Football Com- 
mittee. Its object is to protect the 
receiver from a terrific pounding. 
It gives him a chance to run back 
a kick he snares inside his own goal 
area or to return the kick and catch 
the other team napping. Remember, 
the receiver’s teammates cannot 
block for him. The five yards’ lee- 
way he has offsets the advantage 
punt receivers have in football. 

If the kick to the dead line is the 
play that spells most of the differ- 
ence between American football and 
Canadian rugby, it is the legal in- 
terference rule which makes the 
Western game more like that of the 
States. 

According to the Eastern inter- 
pretation, the attacking side may 
run interference or block in a zone 
extending across the width of the 
field but only three yards ahead of 
the line of scrimmage. Hence, ex- 
cept when the offensive line opens a 
hole for a plunge, very little block- 
ing is seen. The result is a tremen- 
dous amount of lateral passing. 
Practically every end run sweeps 
across the field with three or four 
players handling the ball or faking 


laterals to open up the defense. 

The Easterners claim that their 
stringent interference rule opens up 
the game and makes it much more 
spectacular; and that by protecting 
the players against absorbing too 
many heavy blocks, it gives the 
small, fast man a break. 

This is quite true, of course, but 
their brothers in the West believe 
they have improved the game by 
permitting offensive blocking from 
the attackers’ dead ball line to a 
point ten yards beyond the line of 
scrimmage. In this way, the West 
has retained all the spectacular la- 
teral passing features of the official 
game but has added what it consid- 
ers to be the best feature of the 
American game, namely, plenty of 
skillful blocking. 

In the Canadian game only three 
downs are allowed to the American 
four, but the backfielders may be in 
motion (provided they are not 
within one yard of the line of scrim- 
mage) at the moment the ball is 
snapped. 

Since there are twelve players to 
a side, the favorite defense is a 
6-3-2-1. However, when the possi- 
bility of a forward pass is remote, 
we sometimes see a 7-2-2-1, a 7-3-2 
or even an 8-3-1. In spite of the 
numerous advantages enjoyed by 
the offense, the defense has been 
able to hold its own. The limitation 
of downs to three doubtless is re- 
sponsible for this balance. 


Posts on goal line 


The goal posts are found on the 
goal line, with the result that many 
field goals are attempted. In the 
Eastern game, a rouge may be 
scored accidentally. For example, 
should an attempted field goal go 
wide but still carry over the dead 
ball line, the try counts for a rouge 
—-one point. In the West, as pre- 
viously mentioned, the ball must 
strike the ground in the end zone 
and roll over the dead line to count 
for a point. 

Another difference between the 
Western game and the official or 
Eastern game lies in their forward 
passing laws. The West abides by 
the same rule high school and pro- 
fessional teams use in the States: 
A forward pass may be thrown from 
any point behind the line of scrim- 
mage. In the official game, the 
passer must be at least five yards 
behind the line. 
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Girls’ Play Days 
(Continued from page 12) 


be organized as an all-day event. 
The participants may be selected 

according to age, weight or height; 

athletic ability, gymnasium class, 


on a voluntary basis, or according | 
to class—sophomore, junior or | 


senior. 

Actual organization of a Sport 
Day is simple and can be adopted in 
any community. A school informs 


the girls’ athletic committee of the | 


Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Conference that it would like to 


hold a sport day, naming the date | 


and whom it would like for guests. | 


The C.I.A.C. helps arrange the 
program and also reimburses the 
school for the money spent in en- 


tertaining. The cost per pupil, for | 


the past four years, has been about 
thirteen cents. Guests generally 
provide their own lunches and 
transportation. 

Upon arrival of the visitors, the 
hostess school’s planning committee 


takes over. It assigns every girl to | 


a color team so that the teams are 
comprised of representatives of 
each of the participating schools. 
The girls introduce themselves to 
each other and the program gets 
underway. 

A typical day follows: opening 
numbers—folk dancing, Sicilian cir- 
cle, American country dances; ice 
breakers—blind animal, conversa- 
tional circle, grand march, neigh- 
bors; closing activities—luncheon, 
picnic or tea, and entertainment. 

In place of the low organization 


games, any sport such as tennis, | 


volleyball or fencing may be played. 

The entertainment is furnished 
by the hostess school following 
luncheon. This usually consists of 
demonstrations in badminton, fenc- 
ing, archery, basketball officiating 
and dancing. 


Sport days are not considered the 
private property of city schools; 
they are also being organized and 
conducted by rural communities. 
Recently a play day was held in a 
rural school many miles from a 
large city. The hostess school in- 
vited a number of neighboring 
schools to its “party.” 

After a long hike through the 
woods, during which the group 
Studied the various kinds of trees, 
birds, flowers, and grasses, they re- 
turned to the schoolyard for a lively 
session around an open fire. They 
drank hot chocolate, toasted marsh- 
mallows, ate sandwiches, sang and 
told stories. The day proved such a 
Success that a series of such meet- 
Ings were planned for the future. 


| 
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NEW BASKETBALL BACKBOARD AND GOAL 


Strictly in accord with official specifications as recently established by the 
National Basketball Committee . . . The new, streamlined Medart Backboard 
is ‘pressed-out' of a single sheet of steel . . . Quantity production makes ex- i 
tremely attractive prices possible . . . Before changing your equipment get 
complete details of the Medart Steel Backboard and Goal — ‘'No better 
equipment at any price!’”’ 1 


Fred MEDART Mfo.Co. 


3540 DeKalb Street St.Louis? Mo. 


WARNING: 


ATHLETE'S FOOT is just as prevalent 
in WINTER as SUMMER! 


Athlete’s Foot may be less conspicuous in 
winter, but it is just as prevalent. Ask the 
people you instruct to watch for chronic 
peeling between toes. This usually indi- 
cates low-grade fungus infection. Ask them 
to use Quinsana. 


. VSSQ i. 
2-WAY TREATMENT— FEET AND SHOES 


Quinsana Powder is producing extraordinarily successful 
results in fighting Athlete’s Foot! Should be used two 
ways—(1) on feet; (2) in shoes. Treatment of shoes (as 
well as feet) is necessary because the Athlete’s Foot 
fungus thrives in shoe-linings and, unless killed there, 
generally causes reinfection. Ointments and liquids can- 
not be used conveniently in shoes, but Quinsana can, 
because it’s a powder. It creates an alkaline condition 
under which the fungus cannot live. Quinsana can be 
used continuously without irritating the skin. 


For samples and literature address: Pharmaceutical Division 


THE MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Coaching from the sidelines is a 
punishable crime if we can go by the 
rule book, but with the exception of 
Ohio State no one ever seems to get 
excited about it. The coach doesn’t 
live who at one time or another hasn’t 
screeched or flagged a bit of advice to 
his boys. Our nomination for the most 
overt offender in this respect is the 
basketball coach. We’ve actually seen 
a college coach get off the bench, 
saunter to the sideline and, with Bar- 
rymore flourishes, relay instructions 
to his captain—and get away with it! 
Above you see our nightmarish con- 
ception of the basketball coach in ac- 
tion. 


Did you hear the one about the bird 
that came home all ruffled, his feath- 
ers half out, his tail practically gone 
and one eye closed. Asked where in 
the world he had been, the bird re- 
plied, “I was flying over the high 
school gym and I got mixed up in the 
damndest badminton game you ever 
saw!” 


Coach Carl M. Peterson, Marcellus, 
N. Y., has proof of the old saying: If 
at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. “After missing eleven consecu- 
tive free throws, our oldest rivals, 
Skaneateles, beat us in the final fif- 
teen seconds, 25-24, by sinking their 
twelfth and only successful try of the 
game.” 


Mark up a red-letter day! We have 
just received our third annual AIll- 
Sports Calendar from the makers of 
“Antiphlogistine.” It always irks us 
just a little bit, though, that the only 
sports celebrity whose birthday comes 
on the same day as ours is a woman 
billiard champion. 


In Arcola, Ill., everyone is still talk- 
ing about Harry Ghere, pass-intercep- 
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tor de luxe. Four of his most spectacu- 
lar bits of fielding resulted in touch- 
down jaunts of 92, 94, 96 and 98 yards, 
respectively. 


When Anthony Perrone’s boys elect 
a football captain at Wellsville, N. Y., 
they stress variety. Their co-captains 
next year will be the largest player 
on the squad, a 220-pound tackle, and 
the smallest, a 130-pound quarterback. 


The sports spotlight of the nation 
has been turned on Coach Paul Brown 
of Massillon, Ohio, recently appointed 
head football coach at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. High school athletic chiefs 
seldom get a shot at the big time, al- 
though unquestionably many of them 
on the basis of their records alone de- 
serve that chance. All eyes will be on 
Ohio next season. And every second- 
ary school coach will be pulling for 
Paul Brown to develop a winner. 


Every sport has a “grand old man,” 
some coach or old-timer who’s been 
around a little longer than the next 
fellow. In football it’s Amos Alonzo 
Stagg. In baseball, Connie Mack. And 
in the sporting goods line, you have 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. who’ve been 
doing business at the same old stand 
for close to 65 years, having practical- 
ly grown up with the sports. During 
the coming football season, they will 
carry on as usual, without knitted 
goods and pants, but with a bigger 
line than ever on headguards, foot- 
ball pads, shoes, and footballs. 


Now that the big Bowling parties 
are over, many of the boys are 
winding up the season on the soup- 
and-fish circuit. After the demi-tasse, 
the gags flow like liniment over a 
fighter who’s gone ten rounds with Joe 
Louis. Some of football’s prize gags 
usually are born here. There’s the 
one John Wysocki, Villanova’s all- 
America end a few years ago, tells 
about his first experience as an orator. 


“I was scared as I faced the audi- 
ence and hadn’t gone far when some- 
one way back popped up with 
‘Louder!’ Raising my face I went on, 
but it wasn’t long before that same 
call repeated ‘Louder!’ So I got up 
more steam and continued, but sure 
enough, for the third time I heard, 
‘Louder!’ With that a listener in the 
first row turned around and asked, 
‘What’s the matter, can’t you hear 
him back there?’ ‘No,’ was the reply. 
So everybody in the front row got 
up and moved to the rear!” 


Marshall Goldberg, erstwhile Pitt 
battering ram, invariably comes up 
with this one when called upon for 
after-dinner stints. “My visits to your 
big city always remind me of my trip 
from West Virginia to enroll at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Being a 
country boy, I saw a lot of new sights 
and met with many _ experiences. 
When I wrote back to my father I 
said: 

“Dad, do you know they make you 
wear shoes in this place?’ 

“And when he answered he wrote: 
‘Marshall, what are shoes?’” 


From Kenmare, N. D., comes Coach 
Leland Orriz’s tale of woe that ranks 
as one of the season’s outstanding od- 
dities. 

“After a scoreless first half we re- 
ceived Mohall’s third period kick-off. 
Our right halfback touched the ball, 
but was unable to hold it. He recov- 
ered the bounding ball over the goal 
line and started to run to his left. 
Good blocking took out the men com- 
ing down the field. By the time he 
reached the 30-yard line he was in 
the clear. Several Mohall players put 
on all the steam they possessed, but 
couldn’t quite catch him. On the Mo- 
hall 20 the ball-carrier started to 
wobble, almost fell, struggled on, 
wobbled badly past the 15, the 10, 
the 5, and finally fell just a foot short 
of the goal. A 105-yard run and no 
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score! After a brief time-out the tired 
boy scored. The try for the extra point 
was blocked. Mohall scored later, 
made their kick good and beat us 7-6.” 


A first contribution from Coach Bob 
Blose of Carey, Ohio: “With only a 
few minutes left in the first half we 
were leading Marysville, 13-0. Our 
players, however, being tired, were 
losing ground instead of gaining. In 
place of sending in a substitute to 
tell the quarterback to kick, I decided 
to be unethical for once and yell in 
to save a time-out. But I couldn’t get 
the quarterback’s attention, in spite of 
the fact that he had been thrown for 
another loss right in front of the 
bench. But my little Italian guard 
saw me, and I kicked my foot up and 
down to him. He nodded, ran back to 
the huddle and grabbed the quarter- 
back. Without loss of time the Carey 
team dashed up to the line of scrim- 
mage and the quarterback galloped off 
around end for another loss. That 
made it fourth and seventeen to go. | 
We had to kick that time! 

“At the half I asked the guard whv 
he hadn’t given my instructions to the 
quarterback. ‘Well, Coach, I did tell 
him to run 76, but he wouldn’t do it.’ 
The play was a reverse on which the | 
guard was to block the big right end | 
alone. 
“T didn’t tell you to call 76, I told | 
you to punt!” | 

“Oh, I thought you wanted me to 
kick that big end of theirs on the | 
shins.’ ” 


From the response that greeted our 
request for news from the six-man 
front, the sport evidently enjoyed a 
banner year. Notice the geographical | 
spread on the next few items. | 

Coach Disler, Owensville, Ind.: 
“Since our conference has been organ- 
ized here in southern Indiana, there 
have been only three tie games, and 
the Owensville team has been in on 
all of them. The one last year hap- 
pened to be with the team that won 
the conference.” 

Coach Charles Sarver, Hazel Green, 
Ala.: “Our six-man team won six and 
lost one to top north Alabama schools. 
At the end of three seasons of play we 
have a record of fifteen victories and 
four losses. Hope our luck doesn’t 
change too soon.” 

Superintendent Claude A. Bruner, 
Flushing, Ohio: “We have seven neigh- 
boring schools with whom we play one 
game each. Prior to the 1938-1939 sea- 
son we played eleven-man football. 
We believe that our record since we | 
started the six-man game _ stands 
above that of any other school in 
southeastern Ohio. Here is a sum- 
mary of our record for three success- | 
ful years: 

1938-1939: Won 8 Lost 0, Total Pts. 334-37, a 41-4 avg. 


1939-1940: Won 6 Lost I, Total Pts. 226-40, a 39-6 avg. 
1940-1941: Won 7 Lost 0, Total Pts. 324-41, a 46-7 avg. | 


“Under the direction of Coach Mike | 
Waddell, former Muskingum player 
and freshman coach, the team has lost 
but one game, 21-20.” 


(Concluded on page 35) | 
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EDART HIT FORBES 


New FOBAFIMI SISAL GYM MATS 


The greatest improvement in Mat construction in 50 years .. . Medart Gym 
Mats with Fobafimi Sisal Filler Pad are clean, sanitary, and easy to keep 
that way. . . Heavy duty construction throughout . . . Next time, insist on 
Medart Fobafimi Sisal Mats for a new experience in resiliency . . . Write 
for complete details concerning this radically new and improved mat. 


Fred MEDART Mfg¢.Co. 


3540 DeKalb Street St.Louis? Mo. 


““SAY COACH, 
how's about 


some genuine 
SUPER-GYM 
TOWELS’’ 


ORDER M C ARTHUR TOWELS 


FOR BETTER SERVICE-LASTING ECONOMY 


The young man is right! Super-Gym Towels give 
athletes the brisk rub they enjJoy—the rub that’s in- 
vigorating after a shower. What’s more, Super-Gym 
Towels are heavy rib construction that stand a lot 
of hard usage—many launderings. Send for the com- 
plete McArthur Plan for school towel systems. 


Write Today! 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E. P. Finigan, 314 12th St., San Franeiseo, Calié. 
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RIDDELL 


The House of Quality & Service 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


Style 89 . $11.75 Style PX ..... $ 8.75 
Style Z $ 9.75 | Se $ 7.75 
Style H $10.75 Style 77X ..... $ 7.75 
Style HX ..... $10.75 YS eS $ 6.75 
Style R...... 9.75 Style OX ..... $ 6.75 
Style RX $ 9.75 a 5.75 
Style P 8.75 Style XX $ 5.75 


Football Shoe Accessories 


Clients We. 2 CHG) BE GO FF ociiccvcscnsncs $.30 
ee Be Se Ge OO © kkddsecsccicces $.30 
oe I Fk errr ere $.25 
Se a GO DD i vccscscsccccccnneccces $.25 
Cleats No. 5 (14) M sehiicdh Ro snbretecte cols . + -9.25 
I OUP ED cevwivnscdscamikeccenaed $.25 
Laces, gross ...$4.50 Heel Plates 
Fixtures Com-  _o rae -20 
DE éveceuns $ .05 Kicking Toe ..$ 1.00 
EG cca meatmard $ .25 Reinforcement 


(Plates (pr.).$ .10 
Neatsfoot Oil 


Cleat Wrench | /$1.50 
Cork Soles (pr).$ .09 
Sole Plates 


Se onaccanen 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
oo 2 eer $5.25 Style 55 Red ...$6.50 
8 ee $6.50 


Basketball Shoe Accessories 


. $4.50 


Laces, gross . Sporge Insoles 
) 


Outsoles (pr.)..$ .90 ~ Insoles . -$.25 
Resoling (pr.) .$1.75 SS rare $.11 
8 ere $6.75  - ae, $7.50 
Style N . $5.50 eee $5.50 
Style NX ......$4.50 Style KX $5.50 
Style T oe Fk re $ .05 
7. 
Track Shoe Accessories 
BD eencacndeteadicnuscesenctsseges $ .35 
IS fos cin die tininowewenewades eee $1.50 
PD GD i ks hicccceccccccdsiancs $ .07 
Style SB .......$8.50 Stvle KR . $4.50 
Stvle NB ee Style KBS . $4.50 
Style NBS ..... $5.50 Pee Se scccsen $3.75 


Baseball Shoe Accessories 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, 


leather, each ............ $1.50 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, 

full cap aluminum, each ’ $1.00 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather,each.$ .38 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap 

RE ee ere ee $ .60 

INFLATED GOODS 

_ FOOTBALLS — BASKETBALLS 
Sivie No 1 $259 style A .......$1000 
Style No. 3 “$5.00 Style No. 1....$ 8.00 

VOLLEYBALLS Style No. 2. $ 6.00 
$5.00 $3.85 Style No. 3....$ 4.50 


Inflated Goods Accessories 


Adams Basketball Score Book..........$ .35 
Repair Cement $ .25 
Ball cleaner $ .35 
0 A ee ee ce ee eee me $ .35 


Basketball bladders (Seamless moulded )$1.00 
National Federation Football Rulebook.$ .25 


Football lace, each : $ .15 
Plastic Helmets Diladhe obaaonmaee $6.75 
TWO COLORS AS PICTURED IN OUR 
CATALOGUE 


Prices Subject to Change Without Netice 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 
1259 N. Wood St. Chicago 
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BASKETBALL IN JR. HIGH 


By Irv Christenson 


While Irv Christenson, director of physical 
education at the Tipton, lowa, Junior High 
School, does not generally believe in strenu- 
ous interscholastic competition for junior high 
school boys, he appreciates the value of inter- 
school sports to the athletically-inclined boy, 
and for this reason maintains a varsity basket- 
ball team. The boys are strictly supervised, 
are segregated from the senior high varsity 
and have regular practice periods. 


NE of the chief criticisms of 
() junior high school basket- 

ball in small combination 
junior-senior schools is that the boys 
are not given the attention they 
need nor the regular practice time 
to make it interesting. 

In most small schools the gym- 
nasium is the busiest spot in the 
building. As a rule, however, the 
play time is not equally distributed. 
The director usually is so wrapped 
up in the senior program that he 
has a tendency to overlook the 
junior high program. 

Where the gym is available, often 
there is no qualified person available 
to coach. The most common solu- 
tion has been to turn the job over to 
the high school coach. Since most 
coaches are overworked the way 
it is, you can hardly blame them for 
carrying the outstanding boys on 
their squad and dropping the rest— 
as many of them are doing. 

At Tipton the available practice 
time is equated between the junior 
high, the high school and the junior 
college. Probably the chief reason 
for this consideration of the junior 
high boys is that we have an admin- 
istrator who understands the needs 
of boys of this age and sees to it 
that they are not neglected. 

When the first call for basketball 
was issued last year, about thirty 
boys reported. Since we were to 
play a schedule of twelve games in 
addition to the county tournament, 
my first thought was to prune the 
squad to a workable size. However, 
sitting on the sidelines and watching 
these boys in action made me change 
my mind. Everyone of these boys 
were enthused over the experience 
and dreading the day on which the 
squad would be cut. 

It seemed cruel to keep fifteen 
boys and let the others go. So we 
kept everybody. As a matter of fact 
instead of cutting the squad we set 
out to build it up. If basketball could 
benefit thirty boys, we reasoned, 
there was no reason why it couldn’t 
do something for many more. 

With the help of the superintend- 


| ent we went over the registration 


list and selected a group we would 
try to get out for basketball. We 
did not attempt to pick the prospec- 
tive stars but rather the boys who 
seemed most in need of good, organ- 
ized activity. During the next two 
weeks we contacted these boys. Be- 
fore long our squad numbered forty- 
five, over half our total enrollment. 

We realized, of course, that a 
squad of this size would handicap 
us in preparing for the season's 
schedule. To remedy this weakness, 
we divided the squad into two 
groups. One squad of twenty boys 
reported every night and the re- 
maining boys reported on only two 
nights. 

The two nights on which the small 
squad reported were spent on inten- 
sive drilling. On nights the entire 
squad reported, the first ten boys 
were dismissed after twenty to 
twenty-five minutes practice. The 
boys with little or no game expe- 
rience were then given their chance. 


Boys evenly matched 


After warm-up drills and a short 
session on fundamentals, the boys 
were divided into teams for scrim- 
mage. An attempt was made to pair 
off boys of about equal ability so 
that no one would be hopelessly 
outclassed. Each team played an 
equal amount of time. Occasionally 
it was possible to play off an entire 
tournament during one of these 
practice sessions. 

By the end of the season, forty of 
the boys on the squad had played in 
at least one of our regular games. 

Even with a squad of this size 
we managed to win the county 
tournament and nine of our twelve 
games. I might add that only two 
of the boys had been on the squad 
before. This fact in itself proves 
that a large squad doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean a losing squad. 

There are many benefits to a 
program of this type. One of the 
chief of these is that it gives the 
boys a new interest in their school. 
To many basketball is their first ex- 
perience in a school activity outside 
the classroom. They enjoy it and 
as a result go about their other 
work with renewed interest. 

Boys at this age need to be en- 
couraged rather than discouraged. 
If we can encourage them during the 
basketball season, we are taking a 
big step in helping them build up 
the spirit of self-confidence most of 
them sorely need. 
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Coaches’ Corner 


(Continued from page 33) 


Coach Eddie Davis, Lynnville, Iowa: 
“Although six-man football had never 
been played in this locality before, we 
were able to win all six of our games 
by scores ranging from 18-14 to 44-0. 
We have only twenty boys in school, 
put fourteen of them came out for the 
squad. Bob Wagaman, an excellent 
passer, completed approximately sixty 
percent of his 93 tosses during the 
season. Eighteen of these were for 
touchdowns; ten others were for the 
point after the touchdowns.” 


After scoring 430 points to their op- 
ponents’ 32 for the District Class C 
title, Coach Cy Painter’s Bedford, Va., 
boys stepped up the pace to defeat 
Rich Valley 55-0 for the Western half 
title and Culpepper 62-0 for the state 
championship. “Bedford is a no-tax 
town. We own our own lights and 
water. There is plenty of money for 
uniforms and equipment. This is cer- 
tainly one grand place for a coach!” 
Shangri-la of the South! 


And now down to San Antonio, 
Tex., for a word or two from Coach 
Harold Winkers of Central Catholic 
High School. 

“The first game of football ever seen 
by Bruce Montague, one of our 
guards, was the one in which he 
played against Laredo High. Due to a 
conflict in schedule Central had to 
play three games in one week. We 
won the first two, both on extra 
points kicked by Aubrey Fournier 
who never had a chance to practice 
kicking them since we didn’t have 
goal posts on our practice field.” 

We still don’t know how Central 
came out in its third contest for that 
busy week. Did Aubrey’s toe hold up? 


Solomon, Kan., where Coach V. I. 
McIntyre rules the grid roost, com- 
pleted a ten-game schedule in which 
the opponents’ efforts for the season 
netted a great big goose egg. Mean- 
while the Solomon players completed 
48 of 95 forward passes attempted, 
twenty of them for touchdowns, and 
amassed a grand total of 328 points. 


If anyone would like an extra job, 
Coach Frank Noble of Western State 
High School, Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
a few that he could spare. He is the 
high school physical education direc- 
tor, coaches three sports, handles the 
high school’s physical education 
classes, teaches one college gym class 
and one college class in Community 
Recreation, supervises the junior high 
school physical education program and 
the high school monitor system, has 
charge of the noon recreation period 
and the training of twelve practice 
teachers. In his spare time he studies 
Magic, practices figure skating, hunts, 
fishes, and occasionally sleeps. 

BILL Woop 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD AND TIMER | 


~. Smooth, streamlined, pleasing-to-the-eye exterior conceals a precision- 
built mechanism that is without equal... Large, easily read clock dial... 
Hair trigger quick and accurate score recording from control box to 
scoreboard ... Place your local basketball games in the ‘big time’—install 
a Medart Automatic-Electric Scoreboard and Time Clock in your gym. 
‘Catalog upon request. ; 
jhe Talia His ee ers 3 i Ci aint tia  Digthibbee whes: 


DART M 9.Co. 


St.Lout Mo. 


Fred ME 


3540 DeKalb Street 


When making your vacation and coaching school plans 
for this summer — You can't afford to overlook the 


Jeu | 
EASTERN COACHING CLINIC 


to be held at 


THE MANHATTAN BEACH ATHLETIC CLUB 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


August 18-23, 1941 


FOOTBALL - - - - BASKETBALL 
SWIMMING - - - - TRAINING 


TUITION 
Football Only $10 All Courses $15 Basketball Only $10 


Vacation with profit at the world's largest privately owned beach. Two miles of 
ocean front embracing a recreation plant that serves over a million people the year 
round. Day and night recreation and amusements — 3 large beaches — 9 swimming 
pools—hundreds of playing courts for every conceivable game and sport—name 
bands for afternoon concerts and night dancing—exhibitions—tournaments—con- 
tests—A recreation program which is an education in itself—free to all clinic 
students and their families. Reasonable living costs—A great school and a good 
time guaranteed you and your family. 


Staff announced later—for further information write 


CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 


MANHATTAN BEACH BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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¥or AM SPORTS Zz, 


the Widest Selection 
of TIMERS and 


CHRONOGRAPHS 
Best Quality in 
every Price Range 


JULES RACINE & CO. 


20 WEST 47'* ST., NEW YORK 


FREE 
Catalog 
on request 


Develop a smart baseball squad 
before practice begins... . 


Jack Coombs’ BASEBALL: Individ- 
ual Play and Team Strategy will send 
every candidate and member of your 
squad out on the diamond next 
month equipped with more real base- 
ball knowledge than many players 
acquire in several seasons. 


With this famous book you can start 
blackboard sessions and text assignments 
now. For, says Connie Mack, “Here we 
have everything between the covers of 
one book about playing the game cor- 
rectly.” 


This former big league star and Duke 
University coach analyzes every phase of 
individual play, coordination and both of- 
fensive and defensive strategy. For exam- 
ple, on base running the author covers: 
timing the start, the lead, return, get- 
away, approach, pivot, slide, overrun, 
steals, double steals, hit-and-run plays, in- 
field fly rule, strategy for all situations, 
duties of coaches. 


Complete details on selection and 


training of student managers, sched- 
ules, and transportation. 


College List $2.00 


For complete information check 
master coupon on page 40. For an 
examination copy, write to 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tumbling 


(Continued from page 11) | 


on the coaching of tumbling is an} 
interest on the part of the coach| 
‘himself. He must be able to stim- 
‘ulate his boys and encourage them 
to put forth a sincere effort. A great | 
deal of interest can be created by 
|good example, and a coach can ex- | 
pect about as much from his boys as 
they get from him. 

For variety, an outstanding col- 
legiate tumbler may be invited to 
give an exhibition for the boys, or 
the boys may visit a college gym- | 
nastic meet and talk to the experi- | 
enced tumblers following their per- | 
formances. | 

An opportunity to show what he} 
has accomplished is also an induce- | 
ment to the high school tumbler. 
Exhibitions may perhaps be ar- 
ranged between the halves of home 
basketball games, or contests may 
be scheduled between classes or be- 
tween schools. Movie reels showing 
outstanding tumblers in action are 
available and are considered very 
motivating and instructive. 
| A more informal type of competi- | 

tion which can be carried on daily 
is the use of an “objective chart” on | 
which all the possible elementary 
and advanced skills are listed ac- 
cording to their degree of difficulty. 
|'As each skill is mastered the stu- 
dent checks it off. Thus each indi- 
vidual has a definite goal and can 
see at a glance his own progress in| 
comparison with that of the others. | 
Bulletin boards with pictures of 
other tumblers, suggested methods 
‘of warming up and any tumbling 
news of interest are also extremely 
motivating. 


Safety devices 


The knowledge and proper use of 
safety devices is very essential. Un- 
less a boy feels reasonably safe, and | 
can take a few spills without get- | 
ting excited, he will never accom- | 
plish much as a tumbler. The best 
mechanical aid is the lunge or safety | 
belt which is attached to the indi- | 
vidual. Mats rolled up and placed on 

|'top of each other also help support 
|the individual in such skills as the) 
|front handspring and the front flip. | 


| over mechanical aids in that it saves | W. A. BICKEL & CO ag 


‘time and works to better aitventane | 
in routines. Many times it is just as| 
safe if proper precautions are taken | 
and the individual warms up before | 
attempting any new skill. 

Doubling up mats to prevent shin | 
splints when first learning skills has 
been found to be a valuable precau- 
tion. The warm-up period should be 
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F 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PLAN YOUR 
LIGHTING FOR NIGHTTIME SPORTS 


The Revere line offers you correctly engineered units 
for every phase of play—Poles—both hinged and rigid 
—F loodlights—Spotlights—Utility Lights—for out- 
door or indoor use. 

Let our engineers assist you in planning your 
particular job. Send us the name of your contractor. 
Also ask for Sports Lighting Bulletin SC-2. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG. co. 


947 NORTH PAULINA STREET- CHICAGO 
> 29 


PETCO 


WRESTLING 


MATS 
Boxing Rings 


iS ? & 


as 


TRADE MARE 


Wrestling Mat—20’ x 20’ x 2” 
Boxing Ring—20’ x 20’ - - 


- $192.00 
75.00 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
PETERSEN & COMPANY 


5561 BAYNTON STREET PHILA., PA 


PLAY SAFE WITH SAFEBAT 


Prevent Accidents with this 
RUBBER COVERED 


SOFTBALL BAT 


DURABLE NOISELESS 
POPULAR 


Write for Information 


SAFEBAT COMPANY 


CASTILE, NEW YORK 


SAFE 


RE-STRINGING 
EQUIPMENT 


THE IDEAL OUTFIT 


to keep class and team 
tennis equipment in top 
playing condition! Com- 
plete Quality line! We in- 
vite inquiries for all types 
of tennis and badminton 


“WONDER™ 


Write for 
our 1941 Catalog. 
and Instruction Sheet. 


Proper spotting has an advantage | sports equipment for schools. 


137 N. MARION, DEPT. H-22 
ILLINOIS 


Physical Fitness 


is as vital as armament for America’s national 
strength. Of the foods which supply food 
energy needed for physical fitness, one of 
the best and cheapest is bread. 


EAT BREAD aT EVERY MEAL 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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from five to ten minutes and should 
include the most elementary skills. 
The warm-up serves not only to 
limber up the tumbler but to re- 
hearse the elementary skills. 

Proper shoes are the only other 
IR necessary equipment for tumbling. 
rs Heavy basketball shoes or just 
stockinged feet leave something to 
lid be desired. A light, high-top can- 
vas shoe with a thin crepe rubber 
ur sole is now on the market, and is 
” most desirable. The high top serves 
as a mild ankle support and the 


“4 rubber sole helps prevent slipping, 
—e 


yet does not retard the tumbler. On 
difficult stunts it is wise to tape the 
ankles as a precautionary measure. 
The ace bandage works well once it 
has been stretched a little. 

A springboard is very helpful in 
teaching front and back somer- 
saults and back twists, but only 
when the safety belt is also used. 
The springboard, when used cor- 


4°) 
rectly, will supply height and spin, 
thus allowing the performer to con- 
00 
10 
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TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS 

Originated by ‘Medart’ . . . Safe to use, safe to o ra i ion - 
centrate on arm and head action. of Medart Telpanonts Gym Sam assures abecltespecisor visalty-vam . 
Many coaches take their tumblers hea 
to the swimming pool for back and ye 
front work off the springboard. A 
diving board is a good place to 
learn twisting somersaults. If the 
beginner flinches or gets mixed up 
in his movement, the worst he can 
get is a good spank. 

How often should one work out? 
This depends upon what is to be ac- 
complished as well as the individual 
himself. Beginners usually will want 
to practice daily during the gym 
season but the more advanced tum- 
blers who work harder and take 
more punishment because of the dif- 
ficult twisters will work out three 
or four times a week. 


all imporfant factor that will make your gymnasium pay a profit! 
survey your gym and submit an accurate detailed recommendati 
obligation to you. Catalog upon request. ay ew ee 


Fred MEDART Mig.Ce 


35340 DeKalb Street St.Louis>? Mo. 


COVER EVERY DANGER SPOT 
sami pyre! 


Don’t Take Chances! 


Injuries may occur anytime... 
broken collar bones, fractured 


5 


} 
: : arms may cause you to lose im- 
It is apparent that success in tum- portant contests — or even cost = @/. o7.N) 
bling depends on how hard an indi- Pa a cee CORNERS * 
vidual will work and how much he LOW COST PROTECTION YUM MU NO 
7 j : Goal Pads are made of a felt 
wants to accomplish, but in the same base covered with heavy brown = g 
breath we can also say that a great army canvas. Strong metal grom- f 
deal d a : mets inserted for attaching to A 0 y, 
eal depends upon how much inter- wall. Neatly quilted. ® 


est and motivation the coach can BUY NOW! PAY LATER! 


contribute. Pay for these mats in small 

amounts each month out of re- 

e ceipts from games. No extra 

; charge for this_ service. Order 

ng sea- 
GRID FATALITIES DROP now and pay during playing 
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game as quoits was indicated in the 
report Professor Floyd B. Eastwood 
of Purdue and Dr. Mal Stevens, N.Y.U. 
coach, presented at the last meeting of 
the American Football Coaches Asso- 
Clation (college) in New York. 

A total of only eight fatalities were 
attributed to the game in 1940; one 
occurring in college, five in high 
school, one in athletic club and frater- 
nity games, and another in what was 
classified as “sandlot” football. 

This was a marked decrease in the 
number of fatalities since 1936, when 
the total was thirty. In 1937 the num- 
ber dropped to nineteen and the fol- 
lowing year to sixteen. Deaths in 1939 
were twelve. 


IT ‘Tat football is becoming as safe a mecOXINC RING fag * E : 


A complete portable boxing 
ring designed for high schools 
and colleges. 2 boys can remove 
ring and clear floor in 6 min- 
utes. Steel posts and guy rods 
anchor to permanent steel 
plates. Conforms to Amateur 
and Collegiate Association 
— Write for complete de- 
alls 


e DIRECT FACTORY TO YOU e« 


GYM MATS ' 


For Every Purpose 


Nationally known JIM- 
FLEX Mats are all hand- 
tufted and made from 
genuine LAYER FELT 2” 
thick high count grade 


“A” —GUARANTEED 

100% SAFE! 

Write for copy of Catalog 

J41 which lists today’s low 
school prices! 


NATIONAL 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


366 - 376 Marquette Street 
Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin 
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TWO PRACTICE CouRTS 
IN PLACE OF ONE... 


DOUBLE FLOOR UTILIZATION! 


mt) Comper Tro~ 
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with our a 
modern 
Folding 
Stands. 


Cees come oom 


Finda 


Floor size 80’ x 110’.... 8800 sq. ft. 8800 
Available floor space... . 6050 sq. ft. 8490 
Area occupied by seats. . 2750 = sq. ft. 310 


Average seating capacity 7 


Average cost per seat... 0. $6.00 
Playing space, contest.. 50’x90 50’x90 
Playing space, practice |-50’x90’ 2-45’x70" 


For catalog and further details, write: 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


606 SOUTH NEIL ST. CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


JUST OUT! 


HELPFUL NEW 1941 
CHAMPION CATALOG 


SHIRTS °¢ 
SUITS FOR TRACK AND GYM 


JERSEYS °¢ PANTS 
SWEAT CLOTHES « JACKETS 
HOODS « BLOUSES 
SWEATERS 
FOOTBALL ACCESSORIES 


Order Now for Fall Delivery! 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. | 


| Please send me your new catalog— | 
| DRS 6.4.4: cie ROOK TRERS ESO ACE HOMERED | 
| Address..... TECCTUCOCTCOCLC OTTO eT | 


Rose Bowl Game 


(Continued from page 10) 


Upon spinning back into the line, 
Francis covered the ball so that the 
defense could not tell who had it. 

Several of Nebraska’s successful 
pass plays are outlined in Diags. 15 
to 17. In Diag. 15 the threat of a 
line buck tends to draw the defense 
toward the line of scrimmage. This 
freezing of the defense and the prac- 
tice of faking to a man running into 
the line were employed advantage- 
ously by both teams. 

Nebraska set its defense as indi- 
cated in Diag. 18 with the ends driv- 
ing through the offensive ends, thus 
bothering the pass receivers and 
avoiding side-body blocking which 
is all Stanford desires to slip a man 
through the line. 
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Diag. 18 O O 
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The tackles played on the outside 
shoulders of the offensive tackles, 
again in an attempt to prevent tan- 
gling body blocks. The guard played 
opposite the center, who in Stan- 
ford’s offense is largely responsible 
for the center or outside linebacker. 

The linebackers played from two 
to four yards back of the line and 
crashed into the holes as the play 
showed. The outside backer ap- 
peared responsible for the man in 
motion. The halves deployed two to 
three yards outside the ends and 
ranged according to the down, from 
six to ten yards back of the line. 

The safety man ranged from 16 
to 18 yards back on expected run- 
ning plays, about 20 yards back on 
expected pass plays and about 30 
yards back on expected punts. 

Nebraska seemed to be playing a 
man-to-man defense on passes. This 
proved very difficult to play as both 
Kmetovic and Gallerneau have a 
faculty for breaking into the open 
and giving their passer good receiv- 
ing angles. 

On expected pass or punt downs 
Nebraska often dropped into a 
5-2-2-1-1 (Diag. 19) or a 5-2-2-2. 
Whenever the fullback, or secondary 
backs, were required to cover the 
man in motion, the third line of 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


FOR THE PLAYER 
WITH FAULTY VISION 


for Football it’s 
SAFE-PLAY Football Goggles 


For Basketball, Ice Hockey, Handball, 
Baseball and other sports it’s 


SAFE-PLAY Non-Shatterable 
Glasses 


They're not a fad 
—but tried and 
tested by Amer- 
ica’s leading Uni- 
versity and High 
School coaches 
from coast to 
coast. The Rose 
Bowl and Madi- 
son Square Gar- 
den have both 
seen them in use 


cise ~ recently. 


TRY THEM OUT FOR SPRING FOOTBALL. 


For complete information, write 


today! 
SAFE-PLAY GOGGLE CO. 
438 E. Grand Beloit, Wis. 
Dr. D. T. Ryan L. E. Means, Ath. Dir. 
Optometrist Beloit College 


FOR A 


ascHool — 
* , NER p WITH Cy ORDER 


Chenille Letters 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


to get that new banner for 
your trophy case or athletic 
department. Your order for 
chenille letters sent to us at 
once will bring your banner 
FREE. 


Write Today 


RICHARD M. JOHNSON CO. 
BEAVER POWER BLDG. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


FEBRUARY, 1941 
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backs shared the weakened territory 
or changed into a 5-3-2-1 as shown. 

As a rule Nebraska waited in a 
5-4-2 until the huddle was broken 
and then shifted into the desired 
formation. This appeared to distress 
Stanford. 


xx 2 SS 
oa © 


Diag. 20 O O O 


Inside the 30-yard line Nebraska 
could be found in a 5-4-2 (Diag. 20) 
which was maintained clear back to 
the goal line with the four lineback- 
ers edging up closer to the line until 
on the goal line it was practically 
a nine-man line with two men in 
the end zone. The ends moved in 
opposite the offensive ends. The cen- 
ter and the guard came in opposite 
the offensive guards and the tackles 
played the tackles straight back. The 
full and the halfback came up out- 
side the ends. 

Observers agreed after the game 
that it was the speed and perfect 
timing of the Stanford attack that 
wrecked the superior power and 
brawn of the Cornhuskers. 


FOOTBALL COACHES! 


After a season of pro coaching and scout- 
ing for many of the leading college teams, 
Coach Chuck McGuinness has this Com- 
plete Advisory Service to offer you: 

¢ Complete scout reports and personal notes 
on teams in National Pro and American Assn. 
leagues, including Washington Redskins, 
B’klyn Dodgers, N. Y. Giants, Bears T Form’n. 
e Complete reports on such college teams 
as Boston College, Fordham, Columbia. 

e Plays of the nationally-famous Marble- 
head High School teams. 

e Your personal Offensive and Defensive 
systems analyzed. 

¢ Coach McGuinness’ plays from single and 
double wingback. 


Send only $2 to 


CHUCK McGUINNESS 
160 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPRING READING 


BASEBALL 
Major League Baseball, by Ethan 
Allen, $3. 
Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 
Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. 
Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. 
DeGroat, $2.50. 


TRACK AND FIELD 
Track and Field Athletics, by 
Tuttle-Bresnahan, $3.25. 
Track, by Ray Conger, $1. 
The Olympic Coach, by Lawson 
Robertson, $1. 
All American Track and Field 
Scorebook, $1.25. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
220 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 


CONGAR 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORP., TRENTON, N. J. 


E 


NCES F.0.8. 
The Perfect One Providence, R. |. 
for ATHLETIC FIELDS §— Trenton, N. J. 
Can't Hurt Grass, 
— es _ Los Angeles, Cal. 
obo ana gy 


Send for Bulletin 408 


W0B-lbe. $3.50 FO. 8. Ail Points. 


For TOP PERFORMANCE at LOWEST COST— 


Ol sporrs 


EQUIPMENT 


Wert Rubber Corp. 1600 E 25th St. Les Angeles, Calif. - Branch: 180M. Wacker Br Chicage, Mi 
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WAYNE Type “K” 


STEEL GRANDSTAND 


Especially Designed for EXTRA 
QUICK Set-up and Removal! 


Unequaled portability and safety, at low 
cost, are among the outstanding features 
of this new WAYNE Grandstand. No 
tools required for either erecting or dis- 
mantling. When taken down, all parts 
are flat, for compact storage. No founda- 
tions needed. Complete comfort and visi- 
bility insured by generous dimensions. 
Meets a definite need for a quickly re- 
movable bleacher, for outdoor — indoor 
use. 


Write for Details and Quotation 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 


300 LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 


Coach advertising department, 220 East 42 
point the advertiser will be notified of the 


AMERICAN CHAIN & 
CABLE CO. (27) 


(] Information 


[] Information on Page UO Booklet, "Don't Be 


Stainless Steel Tennis Dopy!" 


Nets How Many? KNOX GELATINE (17) 
AMERICAN WIRE FORM EASTERN COACHING CL Basketball Weight 
(40) CLINIC (35) Charts 


[] Folder on Baskets 
BECTON, DICKINSON & 
CO. (22) 


[CL] Sample of Ace Elastic 
Adhesive Bandage 


[] Information 


[1] Catalog 


W. A. BICKEL & CO. (36) [ Booklet. “Famous Slug- LINEN THREAD CO. (19) 


gers of 1941 


[] Catalog and Instruction 1 Softball Rule Book 


on Re-Stringing Equip. 


How Many? 
CEDAR KRAFT CO. (40) 


C] Literature, Scoreboards HILLYARD SALES CO. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR (27) 
38 [] “Basketball 


1] New 1941 Catalog Score Book' 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-. [J Advice, Floor Problems 
HORN MFG. CO. (40) 


VAR CORP. (30) 

C] "The Basketball Coach's 
Record Book" 

DENVER CHEM. CO. (40) 
C) Sample Antiphlogistine 
C. B. DOLGE CO. (25) (See 2nd C 
[-] Brochure on Athlete's C) Seal-O-San 

Foot Digest 
(Numbers in parentheses denote page on 


C) Illustrated F 


ON PAGE 40 ARE OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 


DURENE ASSN. (3) 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY 
29 


Bleacher Installations 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 


nd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 

requests. 

RICHARD M. JOHNSON 
Co. (38) 

(C0 Individual Embroidered 
Name Plate 


How many? 


] Booklet, "Endurance, the 
Way to Victory in Bas- 
ketball" 


How many? 


[] Folder on Sports Nets 
G. McARTHUR & SONS 
33 


[] Free School Towel Plan 


CHUCK McGUINNESS 
Chart and 39 


[] Information, Football 
Advisory Service 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Catalogs (31-3-5-7) 
C) Basketball Scoreboard 


older on 


& Timer 
(] New Fan-Shape Back- 
over) board & Goal 
Basketball [] Telescopic Gym Seats 
CL) Gym Mats 


which advertisement may be found) 


HEN an athlete 


charley horse, or is incapaci- 


tated by a 


Strained Heel 


Blister 
Bruise 
Sprain or 
Strain 


apply 
warm dressing of 


Antiphlogistine 


The Denver Chemical 
167 Varick St. 


develops a 


a good and comfortably 


New York 


Mfg. Co. 


os 


SCHOLASTIC SOFTBALL TOURNAMENTS 
EN ROLL 220 E. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please enroll my school 
YOU R for boys’ tournament ...... girls’ tournament ...... and send the trophies, etc., to me 
chee (check) 
| anticipate ......... in the boys’ tournament and ......... in the girls’ tournament 


SCHOOL 


My Name 


TODAY 


City 


Name of School 


Maximum Seating 
Maximum Comfort 
Maximum Flexibility 
AT NO EXTRA COST 


HORN MANUFACTURING 
Dept. S, Fort Dodge, lowa 


ovuw 


FOLDING 
BLEACHERS 


20 Exclusive Advantages 


THAT ASSURE 
Capacity 


Write for Free literature. 


co. 


| would like to start actual playing of games by 


Ps ban cmeecdaes ; 


Enrollment of school: boys ...... 
= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ss ld 


(insert date) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH MASTER COUPON 


(See page 39 for other listings) 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


MENNEN CO. (31) 

[] Information on Ath- 
lete's Foot 

[] Sample of Quinsana 
How many? 


MERCURY EQUIPMENT 
Co. (28) 

[] Posture Chart 

[] Full Particulars 


NAT. SPORTS EQUIP. CO. 


[] Testimonial Folder & 
Catalog (37) 

O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 
(23) 

[] Catalog 

PETERSEN & CO. (36) 

[] Catalog, Gym Mats & 
Covers 


J. E. PORTER CORP. (2) 

[] Wlustrated Folder on 
New Fan-Shape Back- 
board 

- Circulars on Gym 
Equipment 


PRENTICE-HALL (36) 


[] Information on Books 


NAME ____ 


JULES RACINE (36) 
[] New Sports Timer 
Catalog 


REVERE ELECT. MFG. CO. 


(36) 
[] Sports Lighting Bull'n 


JOHN T. RIDDELL (34) 
[] Information on Athletic 
Footwear 


SAFEBAT CO. (36) 


[] Information on Rubber- 


Covered Softball Bats 


SAFE PLAY GOGGLES 
(38) 

[] Information on Shatter- 
Proof Football and Bas- 
ketball Glasses 


. G. SPALDING (1) 
C] Booklets, yw 5 In- 


struction in Gol 


> 


"Rights and Wrongs of 


Golf" (one of each per 
school) 
[] Baseball Catalog 


UNION METAL MFG. 


co. (4) 

[] Catalog on Floodlight- 
ing Poles 

UNITED CLAY MINES 
CORP. (39) 

[] Bulletin. Field Marker 

UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 
(38) 

[] Catalog 

VESTAL CHEMICAL LABS. 
(24) 

[] Catalog 

[] Booklet, ''How to Make 
Stars" 


VOIT RUBBER CO. (39) 

[1 Catalog on Rubber Balls 

WAYNE IRON WORKS 
(39) 

[] Details on Steel Grand- 
stands 


WILSON SPORTING 
GOODS (6) 
1) Catalog 


W. F. YOUNG (28) 
[] Muscle Chart 


0 ees 


(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 


SCHOOL — 


sisi hai ies sti teaaeneia ia iuicicinniatiteiadilinds 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


February, 1941 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Here Below 
(Continued from page 5) 


thirty-minute Cook’s Tour of the 
National League. Practically all the 
stars are seen pitching, fielding, bat- 
ting or running. 

The picture receives a more inti- 
mate treatment than any other past 
opus of either league. You are car- 
ried into the home of Pete Cosca- 
rart of the Dodgers, and have a 


| breakfast for champions with Mrs, 
| Pete and offspring. You are taken 
| into 


rooms for 
and as two 


various dressing 
closeups of the players, 


| of the stars demonstrate there is an 
| art even to putting on a uniform. 


The film is distributed nationally 


| free of charge. If you’d like to ob- 


tain a showing, try writing to your 


| local club office if you live in a Na- 


tional League city, or to Ethan Al- 
len, National League Film Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
if you don’t. 


New Film 


a ee silent moving 
picture analysis of girls volley- 
ball technique and fundamentals has 
been produced by Scholastic Coach 
with the approval of the Volley Ball 
Sub-Committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics. 

The title of the film is “Techniques 
in Volley Ball for Girls.” The game is 
covered under these headings: Serves 
—Underhand, Overhead, Assistant; 
Handling the Ball—Low, Chest High, 
High; Taking the Speed Out of the 
Ball; Setting Up the Ball for a Team- 
mate; Playing the Ball Off the Net; 
The Smash or Kill; Blocking the Ball; 
and Team Play. 

The film is on one reel, about 400 
feet long and has a running time of 
about fifteen to twenty minutes. It 
may be rented at the rate of $2 per 
day of actual use plus a 50-cent charge 
for handling. 

For reservations, write to the Scho- 
lastic Coach Bookshop, 220 East 42 
Street, New York, N. Y., stating when 
the film is desired and for how many 
days. 


All-Electric Basketball Senethente 


$59.50 


Write for free literature 


CEDAR KRAFT CO. 


CEDAR SPRINGS 
MICHIGAN 


VISITORS 


none TEAM 


NO- GERM 
CHECKING & LOCKER 
BASKETS 
Woven and Welded oe Low 
Prices — Assorted sizes and 
styles, all built for heavy ser- 
vice. Also special hanger bas 
kets to take entire wardrobe. 
Write for 6 page folder 8C. 


‘American Wire Form (o 
275-279 Grant Ave Jersey (ity! 
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ANNOUNCING 


ERE’S a way to encourage the boys and girls in 

your school to play golf and tennis—the sports 
they can enjoy all their lives! Scholastic Golf and 
Tennis Tournaments — all intramural — offer the 
handsome medals shown above to boy and girl win- 
ners in each school that holds a tournament. There 
is no entry fee, and each school participating receives 
free drawcharts and medals. 


CHOLAS?y, 

STENNIS © 
PIONSHIp 
” . 


Be sure that your school doesn’t miss this splendid 
spring activity. To enter either tournament, or both 
tournaments, just mail the coupon below. 


Medals to Boy and 
Girl Winners 


In Each School 


8 Som oe ee ese ee eee eee 

i SCHOLASTIC COACH, 220 East 42nd Street, New York:—Please register my school for i 

Open to All i a ( Golf Tournament; [] Tennis Tournament, and send free medals and drawcharts. The Golf i 

° 4 Tournament will be for [_] boys; [| girls. The Tennis Tournament will be for ' 

High Schools i C) tees C) singles F girls C) singles | 

: J “~  [) doubles IS C) doubles t 
—No Entry Fee t i 
7 P Le eee ee eee Te Send medals by........-.seeeceeeese : 

* 4 | SCRE TEE TC eee Te ee ee ee ee ee Position. ..ccccccccece i 

; CM ic ctccctccre tr Emme a 

5 NIE a5 06:00: 0. 6:0 0:6:.0:56).6 6 16:010:9 0/4'0.6:0: 6:06:19 026-404 6101614 6100, 010.0: 075106, 010:00-0-0.08 01816146445 2.8018 ' 

Enter i 
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Your School Now! rrr tt ltl eel 


SOFTENS HARD LEATHER 


oe! LEATHER 


LEATHER 


SOFTENS HARD LEATHER 


Use on all kinds of 


Leather Goods 


FIELDERS’ GLOVES 
FOOTBALL SHOES 
CATCHERS’ MITTS 
SKATE SHOES 
GOLF BAGS 
CARRY-ALL-BAGS 
LEATHER STRAPS 
HOCKEY GLOVES 
BALL COVERS 
SKI BOOTS 


In the World of Sports 


+ Syste 
+ lvory54 
Keconditionets of Wthletic Eguspment 


PEABODY MASSACHUSETTS | 


hi 


